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XP RemiTrances BY MAIL. “A postmaster may en- 
close money in a letter to the Hathehet of a newspaper, 
to pay the subscription of a third person, and frank the 
letter, if written by himself.’—Amos Kendall. 

Some of our subscribers may not be aware that they 
May save the postage on subscription money, by re- 
questing the postmaster where they reside to frank their 
letters containing such money, he beiny able to satisfy 
himself before a letter is sealed, that it contains nothing 
but what refers to the subscription. [Am. Farmer. 
PSI AZ cea 

§$-"To-day we insert Mr, Clay’s speech on the 
sub-treasury bill. In our next number we propose 
to give Mr. Buchanan’s reply thereto. 

InpEx. Together with to-day’s publication we 
mail the index to vol. 5, or 55, fifth series, which 
has just been published. The index to the remain- 
ing vol. 54, is now in the hands of the compositors 
and will be shortly completed, which will leave 
only the current volume to complete the whole 
work up to the present time. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

Appointments by the president, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senaie. A. H. Hall, receiv- 
er of pubiic moneys at Augusta, Mississippi, from 
17th inst. vice James L. Jolly, who did not qualify. 

Isaac W. Jewett, collector of. the customs for the 
district of Pearl river, Miss. vice Samuel Learned, 
resigned. 

Wm. Halloway, surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue,at North Kingston, R. I. from the 15th in- 
stant, when his Jate commission expired. 

Jolin M. Moriarty, surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue, at Gloucester, Massachusetts, vice Alphon- 
so Mason, deceased. 


TREASURY NOTES. 

















Treasury department, Fe- 
Amount of treasury notes issued 
under the provisions of the acts of congress of 12th 
October, 1837, 21st of May, 1838, and 2d March, 
1839 $19,567,086 22 
Of this amount there has been re- 


deemed 17,358,822 55 





Leaving outstanding the sum of $2,208,263 67 
Levit Woopsury, sec. of the treasury. 


The report of the secretary of the treasury, show- 
ing the immense gratuity (three millions and a half 
of dollars) given to the rail road companies, brings 
in very appropriately a striking communication, on 
a kindred subject, we received some days since, 
which we now insert The rail road companies re- 
pay the government for a bounty of three millions 
and a half, by attempts at the most enormous extor- 
tion upon carrying the mail, wherever their mono- 
poly is such as to exclude competition. We would 
call attention, while referring to the relaxation 
of the tariff on iron to favor the rail roads, to the 
president’s message in regard to the coastruction 
putupon the tariif Jaws on other imports. It will 
be foundin the proceedings of the house. [ Globe. 

Treasury department, December 23, 1839. 

Sir: In obedience to a resolution of the house of 
representatives of the 14th January, 1839, directing 
the secretary of the treasury to furnish ‘‘a tabular 
statement showing the quantity and YWescription of 
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iron, whether for rail roads, steamboats, or for other 
purposes, which has been imported free of duty, or 
on, which the duty has ‘heen remitted since the first 
day of January, 1832; together with the names of 
the person or persons importing the same, and the 
amount of the revenue which would have accrued 





.to the pines had the duties been regularly 


charged thereon.” I have the honor to submita 
report from the register of the treasury, containing 
the information required. The amount of duties 
which have already accrued on such iron, and have 
been, or are to be remitted, appears to exceed the 
very large sum of three millions and a half of dol- 
lars, being, in fact, a donation, or free subscription, 
by the general government, to that amount, chiefly 
in aid of rail roads. Respectfully, 
Levi Woopsury, sec. of the treasury. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter speaker of ihe house of 7 eps. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
Correspondence in relation to the northeastern boun- 
dary question, communicated by the president of 
the United States to the senate. 
The gov. of Maine to the acting secretary of state. 
Executive department, Saco, Nov. 21, 1839. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the. re- 
ceipt of your communication of the 6th instant, re- 
citing certain complaints that have been made by 
the British government; through its minister Mr. 
Fox of the authorities of this state for certain al- 
ledged proceedings on the part of the latter, in re- 
lation to “the disputed territory;” and I lose no 
time in complying with the request “to transmit 
such information as may be in the possession of the 
government of Maine in relation to the acts referred 
to, in order that an appropriate answer may soon be 
returned to Mr. Fox’s communication.” 


The first complaint is, ‘that the armed posse 
stationed by the state of Maine for the protection of 
the public property in the disputed territory, ad- 
vancing beyond the stipulated limits, has extended 
its occupation of the country along the whole way 
from the valley of the Aroostook to the mouth of 
Fish river into the valley of the St. Johns, and 
thus into a portion of the Madawaska settlements.”’ 

This complaint is probably founded upon the fol- 
lowing facts: Early last spring, the land agent of 
the state sent a small force, consisting of some 
twenty-five men, to Fish river, to disperse a band 
of trespassers understood to be operating at that 
place. The enterprise was successful. Their camps 
were broken up, some of the trespassers driven off, 
anda few wifh their teams were brought out to the 
settlement on the Aroostook, though subsequently 
released.—The land agent, deeming his work but 
half accomplished, again sent a small force about the 
same number of men as composed the first party, 
to the mouth of Fish river, to extend a boom across 
it to prevent the timber which had been cut by the 
trespassers being driven out into the St. Johns, 
and to prevent further depredations by cutting. 
That force has remained there until the present time, 
and has, I believe, been signally successful in ac- 
cuinplishing the objects of the expedition. 

This proceeding violates no stipulation ever en- 
tered into by the authorities of iis state. In no 
proper sense can the Madawaska settlements be 
said to include the territory as far west as Fisk 
river, upon either side of the St. Johns, it being a 
distance of some twenty-five miles above itand the 
two not being connected by continuous occupations 
or settlements. But, supposing the Fish river ter- 
ritory to be a part of the Madawaska settlements, 
even then, I inaintain, there has been _ no infringe- 
ment of the stipulations on the part of this state, 
referred to by Mr. Fox. In that arrangement, ne- 
gotiated through the agency of general Scott, the 
right was not relinquished, on the part of this state, 
oF auing any where upon the disputed territory 
with an armed posse, for the purpose of protecting 
the timber then recently cut, and to prevent further 
depredations;—but such right was expressly re- 
served, or rather the intention of exercising it was 
distinctly avowed. 


So far as I am informed, the armed. posse have 
confined their cperations to the objects before stated, 
and have giver no just cause of complaint, unless 
the prohibiting colone! McLaughlin, the provincial 
land agent, from driving timber down the St. Johns, 
into the province of New Brunswick, constitutes 
such cause. “And in regard to this, [ must be per- 








mitted to say that the authorities of Maine can see 
no reason for making a distinction between persons 
attempting to drive our timber from the state into 
a foreign jurisdiction, whatever may be the pretence 
set up. 

Rec iutty, it is alledged ‘that the establishments 
formed by the persons composing the armed parties 
on the banks both of the Aroostook and Fish river 
had assumed an aspect and character more decided- 
ly military, and more resembling a perinanent ha- 
tional possession of the country, than could be re- 
quired in the civil posse of a land agent temporari- 
ly occupying it for the sole purpose of preventin 
trespasses. That these establisments were fortifie 
with entrenchments and cannon and garrisoned by 
number of armed men far greater than the occasion 
would warrant,” ' / 

The party at Fish river, as before stated, is com- 
posed of about twenty-five men—not militia or 
soldiers, but hired laborers. A boom has by them 
been thrown across the river to stop the timber in 
its passage down. They have erected a block 
honse near the boom, and are armed with muskets. 
If this assumes ‘an aspect and character’ in the 
eyes of our provincial neighbors ‘decidedly mili- 
tary,’ we hope it.is not formidable enough to 
create any alarm. But whether it is a force more 
than sufficient to protect the public property of the 
state from numerous bands of lawless men, grown 
desperate by being deprived of their accustomed, 
plunder, and over who:n their own government 
seems heretofore to have had but little control, is 
a question which this state must be permitted to 
decide for itself. In such a case it would be de- 
grading to consent that limits should be prescribed 
by any power whatever. If the right to protect 
our territory from invasion, and the public proper- 
ty from plunder, be clear and undeniable no less 
so is the choice of means for carrying that right 
into effect. 


Upon the Aroostook a large number of men have 
been employed. A bovin has been extended across 
the river; a fortification of hewn timber erected 
near it, and a block house and a few other more 
temporary buildings put up. The men stationed 
at what is called the fort, say twenty-five or thirty 
in number, are armed with muskets, and I believe 
they have also two small pieces of artillery. The 
remainder, say one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five, have been engaged for the most part 
in opening roads for summer as well as winter 
communications, and preparing facilities for sup- 
plying the posse. How far these proceedings fur- 
nish ground for the complaints of the British go- 
vernment, you will judge. That any preparations 
short of them would have been insufficient to pro- 
tect the public property, to ine seems to be elear. 
At all events, the complaint at the extentof this 
force was hardly to have been expected from the 
British government just at this moment, when a 
few days only have elapsed sinc* some filty of its 
own subjects, bearing the queen’s arms, and other- 
wise suitably equipped, headed by a veteran mili- 
tia captain, made an assault, in the dead of night, 
upon that very force which is now described as 
“greater than the occasion would warrant.” 

. No better justification is needed for the course 
which has been pursued by Maine, especially in 
regard to the force employed, than a reference t6 
this case. Nor is the force of the circumstance 
diminished by the fact that this attack was repnis- 
ed by the firing of but one gun; for a dispositionis 
manifested which may not always exhibit itself in 
so harmless a manner, Again: the complaint of 
our “establishments upon the disputed * territory 
fortified with entrenchments and cannon,” would 
seem to come with but litte show of consistency 
from the British government, when it has just 
completed most extensive and permanent barracks 
upon the same territory, north of the St. Johns, 
and is in the habit of transporting troops and muni- 
tions of war over it at their pleasure. : 

The third allegation is, ‘that a permanent state 
road is being constructed, leading into the valley of 
the Ardostdok, and from thenée on the south side 
of the St. Johns to the Fish river, the object of 
which is to connect those portions of the disputed 
territory with the towns of Augusta and Bangor, and 
other acknowledged parts of thé state of Maine.’ 

Thata road commencing near Matta 





point, in the county of Penobscot, extending to the 
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Aroostook river, and thence on to the mouth of Fish 
river, upon the St. Johns, is in process of construc- 
tion, and ig even now passable the whole way with 
some vehicles, is certainly true, But it is not per- 
ceived why, at this particular time, it should be re- 
garded as a cause of complaint. This is no new 

ing. An appropriation for this road was made by 
the legislature of this state as early as 1826; from 
which time it has steadily progressed, and in ano- 
ther year, probably, will. be nearly if not quite, 
ce eted. To say nothing of other advantages 
anticipated from it, it is manifest that it will afford 
great facili ilities | for preventing trespasses upon the 
public lands; and indeed, I may say that tresspass- 
cn a ee the streams emptying high up upon the St. 
Johns cannot be prevented without such a‘road.— 
This, therefore, is no new project, got up in vio- 
lation of any stipulation or understanding, to which 
this state has in any way been a party, or for the 

arpose of gaining an additional extent of posses- 
sion; but is the exercise of a lawful right over that 
portion of the territory to which we have not only 
the legal title, but over which we have ever had 
possession and jurisdiction. 

But again, may I not inquire with what propriety 
and consistency this complaint is made on the part 
of Great Britain, when she has herself constructed 
a permanent rail road over a large part of the terri- 
tory north of the St. Johns, which, it is understood, 
was very thoroughly repaired the present season, 
and over which her subjects are constantly passing? 

The last allegation is, ‘that land surveyors, act- 
ing under the authority of the state, are employed 
in marking out lots and townships within the same 
pegen of the disputed territory, and that sales of 
and are being made with deeds regularly drawn 
under the authority of Maine.”’ 


That Maine is now managing, in the particulars 
mentioned, these lands upon the Aroostook, and 
those south of the St. Johns, in the same manner 
that she has been accustomed to since her separa- 
tion from Massachusetts, and as that state managed 
them prior to that period, is true. For the last 
thirty years we have been occasionally surveying 
and lotting these lands, granting them for all lite- 
rary, charitable and religious purposes, and selling 
in small lots to actual settlers. And has this ,boun- 
dary question so far advanced, it may be asked, 
that we cannot now do, without a remonstrance on 
the part of the British government, what we have 
been so long in the habit. of doing? Have the al- 
most interminable negotiations—all the efforts that 
have been put forth—all the events that have oc- 
curred, especially the exciting events of the last 
year, but served to weaken our title, diminish our 
rights, and curtail our privileges? Sure I am that 
Maine will not readily adopt such a view, or quietly 
yield to its consequences. She has been indulging 
the hope that some progress towards an acknow- 


_tedgment of her rights and the acquisition of her 


property had been made, and I am well persuaded 
she has no disposition, at the present time, to make 
any retrograde movement. 


In compliance with your request, I have now 
communicated the facts upon which the complaints 
of the British government are supposed to be 
founded. In doing it, and in the accompanying re- 
marks, I have had no intention or desire of pro- 
ducing irritation, or adding, in any degree, to the 
excitement already existing. The subject is far 
too momentous, and too nearly involves the peace 
of the countries interested, to justify any remarks 
founded in passion or feeling. But it is due to the 
state, whose organ, upon this occasion, I am, as 
well as to the whole country, to speak plainly and 
without disguise. And, under this solemn impres- 
sion, | must say that Maine, in my opinion, has 
done nothing which she was not fully justified in 
doing, and nothing which she will not be ready to 
defend with her best powers. And further, that, 
though she has not yet taken military possession of 
the disputed territory, a coatinued disposition on 
the part of the British government to delay a set- 
tlement of the boundary question, will not fail, in 
my Opinion, to induce such astep, whatever may 
be the consequences, should she not be relieved 
from that responsibility by the action of the gene- 
ral government. 

With the most earnest desire for a just, peaceful 
and speedy settlement of the question, I have the 
honor to subscribe myself, with high respect, your 
most obedient servant, JOHN FAIRFIELD, 

Governor of Maine. 

A. Vail, esq. acting secretary of slate. 

The gov. of Maine to the president of the U. States. 
State of Maine, execulive department, 
Augusta, December 23, 1839. 

Sir: It having been reported to me that a large 
number of British troops had been stationed at Te- 
miscouata lake, in the disputed territory, and seeing 


extracts from the provisional papers confirmatory 
of these reports, I deemed it proper to apply directly 
to the lieutenant governor of the province of New 
Brunswick, which 1] did by letter of the 12th inst. 
to ascertain whether these reports were well found- 
ed or not. His answer, under date of Dec. 19th, I 
received yesterday, while on my way to this place. 
My letter and the reply are both herewith enclosed. 
It will be perceived that two companies of British. 
troops have actually been marched into the disput- 
ed territory, and stationed at the Temiscouata lake, 
where, it is well known, extensive barracks have 
been previously erected. This is clearly a violation 
of the spirit of the agreement entered into between 
the lieutenant governor of New Brunswick and 
myself in March last, though the orders have been 
issued by the governor of Lower Canada. I sub- 
init also, whether the contingency contemplated by 
the act of congress of March 3, 1839, has not oc- 
curred; whether the facts do not clearly show an 
invasion of the state of Maine, which the executive 
government of the United States, under the direc- 
tions of the act aforesaid, as well as under the obii- 
gation of the constitution, is bound to repel. 

I may add, that I am well informed that the Bri- 
tish government is also erecting barracks upon both 
sides of the St. Johns, near the mouth of the Mada- 
waska river, and that troops are concentrating at 
Grand Falls. Under all these circumstances, I 
deem it to be my duty to call upon the government 
of the. United Slates for that protection of this state 
from invasion guaranteed to her in the constitution. 

With the highest respect, I am sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, JOHN FAIRFIELD, 
Gov. of Maine. 
His excel. Martim Van Buren, president U. S. 
NAVY. 

Naval defence. In answer to a resolution of the 
senate last year, calling for a report from the presi- 
dent, on the military and naval defences required 
for the country, the navy board report that— 

1. In respect to steam vessels of war, looking at 
our numerous anc exposed harbors, and liability to 
attack by the same species of force, not less than 
forty armed steamers of different sizes and power, 
would be required. 

The average cost of these is estimated at 335,000 
dollars each, making for the whole forty a grosssum 
of thirteen and a half miilions of dollars. 

2. In respect to vessels of war—the present force 
fit for service, or worthy of repair, excluding a 
ship of the line partially built at Sackett’s Harbor, 
consists of 11 ships of the line, 1 razee, 14 frigates, 
21 sloops and 6 smaller vessels; and they estimate, 
that to complete the force that they suppose could 
be manned upon the occurrence of war, an addition 
would be required of 14 ships of the line, 15 fri- 
gates, 11 sloops and 24 smaller vessels—over and 
above the steamers referred to under the first heard. 
The cost of building and arming this additional 
force is estimated at $19,260,000. 

3. For the completion of the navy yards, docks, 
&c. at the different stations,a sum of $24,000,000 
would be required, in addition to which a new naval 
establishment, in the waters of Narragansett bay, 
is recommended as indispensable in time- of war. 

[N. Y. Amer. 


STATES.OF THE UNION. 
NEW YORK. 

Annual report of the New York commissioners. It 
is known that there are two different systems of 
banking now in operation in the state of New 
York—-the safely fund system, established many 
years ago; and the plan instituted by the general 
banking law, recently enacted. In reference to 
these the report states, that being organized upon 
different principles, restricted in their operations by 
scarcely any rule applicable to both, and possessing 
powers which are not common fo both, the effect 
of their operation upon each other, and through 
them upon the public, was difficult to be foreseen, 
and is yet but partially developed. The tendency 
thus far, it is believed, has been to contract the vo- 
lume of the currency. The circulation of the char- 
tered safety fund banks on the first of January, 
1839, was $19,373,000; of banking associations 
under the general law about $1,315,000; making 
in all $20,688,000. The circulation of the Safety 
Fund banks is now $10,629,000; of the associa- 
tions $6,612,000; making in all $16,641,000.— 
Here is shown a falling off in the amount of circula- 
tion of more than four millions of dollars in one year. 
The embarrassments of the times, however, have 
had their effect in producing this result. The cur- 
tailment is also aecounted for partially by the fact 
that the banking associations under the general law 
are not prohibited from purchasing their own notes 
at a discount. This has been a more profitable bu- 
siness than that of discounting, and there is reason 








to believe, according to the report, that as their, 





notes. have displaced those of the safety fund 
banks, in the hands of the community, being rea. 
dily exchangeable for them, the funds thus acquired 
have been employed in this manner to a considera. 
ble extent. By such a process the ability of the 
safety fund banks to discount is lessened, while 
corresponding discounts to the community are not 
furnished by the associations. 

The report is chiefly taken up with discussions 
relative to the various modes which have been suc. 
gested for keeping the issues of the country banks 
at par in the city of New York, by which an 
equalized currency may be diffused throughout alj 
parts of the state, so that remittances may be made 
without loss, and business be facilitated in all its 
operations. During the period of suspension, be. 
ginning in 1837, the legislature as a condition for 
waiving the forfeiture incurred by that act, pro- 
vided that so long as the suspension continued each 
bank in the state should receive the notes of_other 
banks at par in the payment of debts. This ar- 
rangement ceased so soon as the resumption of spe- 
cie payments relieved the city banks from the ob- 
ligation imposed by the law. Since that time the 
rate of discount upon most of the western paper 
has ranged in the city of New York from two to 
five per cent. 

{t would seem unjust to compel the country 
banks to redeem their notes at their own counters 
and also to provide fortheir redemption at a distan‘ 
point. Yet their issues are intended to serve as 
money; the tendency of their notes is towards the 
city, the great centre of trade; the fact of this ten- 
dency is known when the issues are made; and tlie 


understanding is implied, that they are to answer - 


all the purposes of money in that market. The re- 
por declares that whatever may be the duty of the 
anks in the matter, this point is certain, that all 
the bank notes of the state ought to be made cur- 
rent at parin the city of New York, and that the 
object can only be effected by fresh legislation. 

After considering various plans which have been 
mentioned for the accomplishment of this object, 
the report recommends a direct enactment by the 
legislature to compel all the banks to keep their 
paper at par in the city of New York. The design 
is not to oblige them to redeem in specie, but in 
current funds. The provision, it is stated, should 
be that each bank out of the city of New York 
should designate some public place in that city for 
the redemption of its notes, by advertisement in 
one of the daily newspapers of the city, and that 
any bank failing for the space of thirty days to re- 
deem its notes at such place in funds current in the 
city, should be liable to be proceeded against by 
the bank commissioners as for any other violation 
of its charter, 

A comparative view of the liabilities of all the 
banks in the aggregate at the respective periods of 
January 1, 1839, and January 1, 1840, shows that 
a reduction has taken place to the amount of twenty 
millions; and the process of contraction did not 
commence until about the first of October last. A 
reduction of so large a sum of the liabilities of the 
banks, says the report, within so short a period as 
about*ninety days, is unprecedented, and could not 
bave been produced withont severe effort. 

[ Baltimore American. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Antoher message. On Wednesday, governor Por- 
ter sent another message to the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, stating that the $870,000 loan had been 
taken, but there was a deficiency of 40,000, or up- 
wards, unprovided for. This deficiency seems to 
have arisen out of some error or miscalculation of 
the late treasurer. The message was as follows: 
To the senate and house of representatives 

of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN: I have to communicate to the le- 
gislature, that the loan authorised by the act of. the 
23d January last, has been taken as follows:— 
$100,000 by the president, directors and company 
of the Bank of Pennsylvania; $100,000 by the 
Girard bank; and the remainder by the Bank of the 
United States:—by reason of which the common- 
wealth is now able to pay off and discharge $650,000 
of the interest which fell due upon the Ist instant 
upon her loans. j 

The amount provided by the legislature for the 
payment of interest in the said act of the 23d of 
Jan. last, was evidently fixed by the report of the state 
treasurer on the subject of finances, of 9th January. 

From a statement now furnished by that officer, 
it appears that the whole amount of interest due on 
the Ist instant, was $718,610 78 
Deduct the PaProt ation of the 23d of 

January, $650,000 00 
Paid from treasury, $27,750 00 
677,750 00 








$10,860 78 
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Phus there is a balance of $40,860 78; for the 
ayment of which immediate provision should be 


Tiade by the legislature. 


It may not be improper to add, that the farther 
action of the legislature on the subject of the joint 
resolution recommended in my message of the Ist 


instant, is now emamnc RB. PORTER 


February, 5, 1840. : 
When the message was read in the house of re- 
resentatives, as we learn from the Telegraph, Mr. 
Broadhead offered a resolution authorising a loan of 
$40,000 to supply the deficiency of interest an- 


nounced in the governor’s message. 


’ Mr. Penniman, of the county, moved to amend 
by inserting a provision, that no bank shall be al- 
lowed to take t e loan which does not pay her notes, 
deposites and liabilities in specie. . 

Mr. Morton moved an amendment to the amend- 
ment, Regaining the money to be taken from the 
United States bank at four per cent. 

On these motions a discussion of some length oc- 
curred, in which Messrs. Broadhead, Penniman, 
Church, Nill, Morton, Butler, Konigmacher and 
Hinchman, participated; when the amendments 
were voted down, and the bill passed. 

The ‘“‘monster” will, of course, have to shell out 
again. And it is probable we shall hear no more, for 
this session, of repealing its. charter. Of that sort of 
‘agitation,’ there has been enough for glory, and 
a little too much for the public interests, already. 

The state treasurer of Pennsylvania, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the house, of the 22d Ja- 
nuary, 1840, inquiring “show much money has been 
received from the Bank of the United States, under 
the act of 18th February, 1836, as payment to the 
common school fund or otherwise, except on loan, 
designating the amount of each payment and the 
time received into the treasury,” makes the follow- 
ing report: 

Premium on charter of the Bank of the United 
States, received in the treasury office of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the following payments, viz: 

Received of the Bank of the United States, 

14th March, 1836, $600,000 00 


do. 19th  .  — 100,000 00 
do. llth April; << 100,000 00 
do. 16th «“ 66 50,000 00 
do. 30th é¢ 150,000 00 
do. 6th July, ¢ 100,000 00 
do. , 7th = ¢§ es 88,0090 00 
do. 7th Aug. - 62,000 00 
do. Sth <* o 100,000 00 
do. 9th * “ 50,000 00 
do. 9th Oct. se 50,000 00 
do. 10th * és 50,000. 00 
do. 3rd March, 1837, 50,000 00 
do. 20th = « “« 190,000 00 
do. 3ist ee 66 150,000 00 
do. 10th April, “ 150,000 00 
do. Ist May, es 50,000 00 
do. 20th 66 e 500,000 00 
Received Ist instalment for common 
schools, 8th June, 1836, . 100,000 60 


2d do. 24th July, 1837, 
3d do. 11th June, 1838, 


100,00 00 
4thdo. 4th June, 1839, 


100,000 00 





Whole amount received, $2,900,000 00 
The legislature of Pennsylvania is composed of 
44 farmers, 20 lawers, 9 merchants, 8 physicians, 3 
hatters, 2 gentlemen, 2 brick layers 2 printers, 2 
cabinet makers 2 carpenters, 2 innkeepers~-1 sad- 
dler, 1 blacksmith, 1 tanner, 1 coach maker. 
OHIO. 

The Dayton Journal says: In looking over the 
report of the board of public works for the past 
year, the following facts appear: the engineering on 
the different improvements has cost $61,319 32 for 
1839. The tolls on the Ohio canal amounted to 
$433,599 84; but $213,827 13 of that sum have 
been used up in expenses and repairs; being more 
than one half, and leaving $209,772 71 nett reve- 
nue to pay interest on loans.. The tolls on the Mi- 
amicanal were $80,796 23 of which $44,991 29 
were swallowed by expenses and repairs; again con- 
siderably more than one-half, leaving only $35,805 
04, of nett revenue, to pay interest. 

The whole amount of interest payable on our 
state debt for last year was $632,696 77. The ca- 
nals have furnished $245,577 75, leaving $387,019 
02 to be paid by farmer’s taxes, with wheat at 50 
cents and corn at 30! 

The Ohio legislature is composed of 45 farmers; 
28 lawyers, 7 physicians, 16 mechanics, and 10 
merchants. Ofthese 108 members, 30 were natives 
of Pennsylvania, 24 of Ohio, 14 of Virginia, 9 of 
Connecticut, 6 of New York; 5 of New Jersey, 3 
of Kentucky, 2 of Delaware, 2 of Maryland, 2 of 
Ireland, and New Hampshire, North Carolina and 
Tennessee, Leach. [Springfield Republican. 


300,000. 00 }+ 


ILLINOIS. 

Slate banle of Illinois. The house of delegates 
of Illinois. has passed a bill reviving the charter of 
the State bank, which has been forfeited by suspen- 
sion. The Sangamon Journal states that the pro- 
visions of the bill, as amended, are that the bank 
shall be revived, with all its privileges, and its for- 
feiture of charter set aside, and suspended until the 
end of the next session of the legislature, upon the 
following conditions: That it shall not make any 
loan on an hypothecation of its stock; that it shall 
not part with any of its specie, so long as its sus- 
pension continues, unless for the purpose of change; 
that it shall not loan above ten thousand dollars to 
any firm or individual; shall continue the branches 
at their present location, and limit the amount of 
their stock; lays some further restriction on the di- 
rectors; that it shall not call in above 10 per cent. 
at a time, on notes discounted, and shall make 
monthly reports of its condition to the governor, 
It is also provided that, upon its failure to comply 
with any of these provisions, the suspension of its 
forfeiture shall be immediately set aside. [Sun. 


Illinois internal improvements. The senate of Illi- 
nois have passed a law repealing, as far as they could 
do it, all the internal improvement laws of the com- 
monwealth, and abandoning the works. Itis thought 
the house will agree to it. A correspondent of the 
St. Louis Argus gives the following brief account 
of the condition in which things will be left by this 
legislature. 


Out of 300 miles of rail road, some 20 are com- 
pleted, the rest is in every stage between comple- 
tion and commencement —embankments half form- 
ed, bridges half built, an immense amount of timber 
lying on the ground; the first is left to wash away; 
the second to tumble down and decay; the last to 
rot in utter uselessness, unless some kind persons 
will take it for fire wood orfences. A large amount 
of contracts are now abandoned by thie state. 


MICHIGAN. 

The report of the board of internal improvements, 
of Michigan, contains 93 pages, and from it we 
glean the following: There was expended on the 
Central rail road the past year, $176,802 38; South- 
ern road, $227,171 38; Northern road, $39,122 
09; Havre branch $613 10; Clinton canal $93,221 
35; Saginaw canal $15,980 69; St. Marie canal 
1,006 18; on Grand river $7,007 04; Kalamazoo 


$108,980 60. The whole amount of appropriations 
on all the works of internal improvements, amounts 
to $2,118,000 00. The expenditures $1,510,315 
29. 


Election of senator. The legislature of this 
state, on the 20th ultimo, elected Augustus A. Por- 
ter,esq. (whig) of Detroit, United States senator, 
to succeed the hon. Lucius Lyon, The vote in the 
senate was, for Porter 10, for E. Ransom 6. The 
vote in the house was, for Porter 30, Y. Pitcher 1, 
E. Ransom 8, A. Edwards 3, I. Biddle 3, R. Wil- 
liams 4. 

The Democrats, last year, had a majority in the 
‘tegislature; but, after repeated trials, failed to elect 
a Senator, and adjourned without filling the vacancy. 


IOWA. 

The legislature of Iowa adjourned on the 17th 
ult. An extra session will be held in July next, to 
make a new apportionment of the representation 
in the territory. An attempt was made before the 
adjournment, to remove the location of the seat of 
government from lowa city, the place selected by 
the commissioners, in the past summer, and at 
which public buildings are now being erected. The 
proposition was, to submit it to the people, to de- 
termine whether lowa city or Mount Pleasant 
should be the place. 


WISCONSIN. 

The territorial legislature of Wisconsin have pass- 
ed a resolution, declaring it expedient for the terri- 
tory to ask to be admitted into the union at this 
time. They have also passed a law providing for 
the holding of a convention of delegates from the 
several counties in the state, to fix the boundaries 
of the territory. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, OF KY. 
ON THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 

Mr. Clay rose and said: I have been desirous, Mr. 
President, before the passage of this bill, not to 
make a speech, but tosay a few words aboutit. I 
have come to the senate to-day unaffectedly indis- 
posed, from a serious cold, and in no condition to 
address this body; but I regard this bill as so preg- 
nant with injurious, and dangerous, and direful con- 
sequences, that [ cannot reconctle it to a sense of 
duty to allow it fidally to pass without one last, al- 
though unavailing effort, against it. Tam aware 


river $2,063 86; Salt Springs $15,000 00; Iron{ 


decree of urgency, too, so urgent that a short post- 
ponement of the consideration of the measure, to 
admit of the filling of vacant seats in the senate by 
legislative bodies now in session—seats which have 
remained vacant, not by the fault of the people, but 
from the inability of those bodies to agree in the 
choice of senators, has been refused by the vote of 
the senate; refused, scornfully refused, although 
whether the bill be transmitted two or three weeks 
sooner or later to the house of representatives, ow- 
ing to its unorganized condition, and its known 
habits of business, will not expedite its passagea 
single hour! Refused by the concurrence of senators 
who, not representing on this subject the present 
sentiments and opinions of their respective states, 
seem unwilling to allow the arrival of those who 
would fully and fairly represent them! 


It is remarkable, sir, that, judging from the vote 
on the engrossment of the bill for a third reading, it 
is to be hurried through the senate by less than a ma- 
jority of the body. And if the two senators from 
Tennessee had clung to their seats withthe same 
tenacity with which other senators adhere to theirs, 
who would have been instructed to vote against the 
bill, and are violating their instructions; and if the 
senate were full, the vacant seats being filled, as we 
have every reason to believe they will be filled, 
there would be a clear majority against the passage of 
the hill. Thus ig this momentous measure, which . 
both ifs friends and foes unite in thinking will exert 
a tremendous, if not revolutionary, influence upon 
the business and concerns of the country—a mea- 
sure which has so long and so greatly distracted 
and divided our councils, and against which the 
people have so often and so signally pronounced 
their judgment, to be forced through the senate of 
the United States. 


Mr. President, it is no less the duty of the states- 
man than the physician to astertain the exact stafe 
of the body to which he isto minister before he 
ventures to prescribe any healing remedy. It is 
with no pleasure, but with profound regret, that I 
survey the present condition of our country. I 
have rarely, [ think never, known a period of such 
universal and intense distress. The general go- 
vernment is in debt, and its existing revenue is in- 
adequate to meet its ordinary expenditure. The 
states are in debt; some of them largely in debt, in- 
somuch that they have been compelled to resort to 
the ruinous expedient of contracting new loans to 
meet thé interest upon prior loans; and the people 
are surrounded with difficulties, greatly embarrass- 
ed, and involved in debt. Whilst this is, unfortu- 
nately, the general state of the country, the means 
of extinguishing this vast mass of debt are in con- 
stant diminution. Property is falling in value—all 
the great staples of the country are decling in price, 
and destined, I fear, to further decline. The certain 
tendency of this very measure is to reduce prices. 
The banks are rapidly decreasing the amount of 
their circulation. About one-half of them, extend- 
ing from N. Jersey to the extreme southwest, have 
suspended specie payments, presenting an image 
of a paralytic, one moiety of whose body is stricken 
with palsy. The banks are without a head; and, 
instead of union, concert and co-operation between 
them, we behold jealousy, distrust and enmity. 
We have no currency whatever possessing uniform 
value throughout the whole country. That which 
we have, consisting almost entirely of the issues of 
banks, in a state of the utmost disorder, insomuch 
that it varies, in comparison with the specie stand- 
ard, from par to fifty per cent. discount. Ex- 
changes, too, are in the greatest possible confu- 
sion, not merely between - distant parts of the 
union, but between cities and places in the same 
neighborhood. That between our great commer- 
cial marts of New York and Philadelphia, within 
five or six hours of each other, vacillating between 
seven and ten percent. The products of our agri- 
cultural industry are unable to find their way to 
market from the want of means in the hands of 
traders to purchase them, or from the want of con- 
fidence in the stability of things. Many of our 
manufactories stopped or stopping, especially in 
the important branch of woollens; and a vast ac- 
cumulation of their fabrics on hand, owing to the 
destruction of confidence aud the wretched state of 
exchange between different sections of the union. 


Such is the unexaggerated picture of our present 
condition. And amidst the dark and dense cloud 
that surrounds us, I perceive not one gleam of 
light. It gives me nothing but pain to sketch the 
picture. But duty and trath require that existing 
diseases should be fearlessly examined -and ‘probed 
to the bottom. We shall otherwise be utterly in- 
capable of conceiving or applying appropriate re- 
medies. If the present unhappy state of our coun- 
try had been brought upon the people by their fol- 








that the decree for its passage has yone ftorth—a 


ly and extravagance, it ought to be borne with for- 
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titude, and without complaint, and without re- 


prose But itis my deliberate judgment that it 


as not been—that the people are not to blame— 
and that the principle causes of existing embarrass- 
ments are not to be traced to them. Sir, it is not 
my iad Sl to waste the time or excite the feelings 
of members of the senate by dwelling long on what 
I suppose to be those causes. My object is a bet- 
ter, a higher, and I hope a more acceptable one— 
to consider the remedies proposed for the present 
rg art Still, I slionid net fulfil my whole duty 
if I did not briefly say that, in my conscience, I 
believe our pecuniary distressés have mainly sprung 
from the refusal to recharter the late Bank of, the 
United States; the removal of the public deposites 


‘from that institution; the multiplication of state 


banks in consequence; and the treasury stimulus 
piven to them to extend their: operations; the bung- 
ing manner in which the law, depositing the sur- 
lus treasure with the states, was executed; the 
reasury circular; and although last, perhaps not 
least, the exercise of the power of the veto on the 
bill for distributing, among the states, the nett pro- 


-ceeds of the sales of the public Jands. 


What, Mr. President, is needed, at the present 
crisis, to restore the prosperity of the people? A 
sound local currency, mixed with a currency pos- 
sessing uniform value throughout the whole coun- 
try; a re-establishment of regular exchanges be- 
tween different parts of the union; and a revival of 
general confidence. ‘The people want, in short, good 
government at Washington; the abandonment of 
rash and ruinous experiments; the practice here of 
economy; and the pursuit of the safe lights of ex- 
perience. Give us these; and the growth of our 
population, the enterprise of our people, and the 
abundance, variety and richness of the products of 
our soil and of our industry, with the blessing of 
Providence, will carry us triumphantly through all 
our complicated embarrassments. Deny these— 
persevere in a mal-administration of government— 
and if is in vain that the bounties of heaveu are pro- 
fusely scattered around us. 


There is one man—and [ lament to say, from the 
current of events and the progress of executive and 
party power—but one man, at present in the coun- 
try, who can bring relief to it, and bind up the 
bleeding wounds of the people. He, of all men in 
the nation, ought to feel as a parent should feel, 
most sensibly, the distresses and sufferings of his 


- family, - But, looking to his public course and bis 


official acts, | am constrained to say that he surveys 
unconcerned the wide-spread ruin and bankruptcy 
and wretchedness before him, without emotion and 
without sympathy, Whilst all the elements of de- 
struction are at work, and the storm is raging, the 
chief magistrate, standing in the midst of his un- 
protected fellow citizens, on the distinguished po- 
sition of honor and confidence to which their suf- 
frages have devoted him, deliberately wraps around 
himself the folds of his India-rubber cloak, and, 
lifting his umbrella over his head, tells them, 
drenched and shivering as they are uuder the beat- 
ing rain and bail and snow falling upon them, that 
he means ta take care of himself and the official 
corps, and that they are in the habit of expecting 
too much from government, and must look out for 
their own shelter, and security, and salvation! 


And now allow me to examine, and carefully and 
candidly consider, the remedy which this bill offers 
to a suffering people for the unparalleled distresses 
under which they are writhing. I will first analyze 
and investigate it as its friends and advocates repre- 
sentit. Whatisit? What is this measure, which has 
so long and so deeply agitated this country, under 
the various denominations of sub-treasury, indepen- 
dent treasury, and divorce of the state from banks? 
What is it? Let us define it truly and clearly. Its 


whole principle consists in an exaction from the 


people of specie, in the payment of all their dues to 
government, and the disbursement of specie by the 
government, in the payment of all salaries and of 
all the creditors of the government. This is its 
simple and entire principle. Divest the bill under 
consideration of all its drapery and paraphernalia, 
this is its naked, unvarnished and unexaggerated 
principle, according to its own friends. ‘This ex- 
clusive use of specie, in all receipts and payments 
of the government, it its true, is not to be instanta- 
neously enforced; but that is the direct and avowed 
aim and object of the measure, to be accomplished 
gradually, but in the short space of a little more 
than three years. The twenty-eight sections of 
the bili, with all its safes, and vaults, and bars, and 
bolts, and receivers general, and examiners, have 


nothing more nor less in. view than the exaction of 


specie from the people, and the subsequent «istri- 
bution of that specie among the officers of the go- 
vernment and the creditors of the government, It 
does not touch, nor profess to touch, the actual 


currency of the country. It leaves the local banks, 
where it found them, unreformed, uncontrolled, un- 
checked in alltheir operations. It is a narrow, sel- 
fish, heartless measure. It turns away from the 
people, and abandons them to their bard and inex- 
orable fate; leaving them exposed to all the perni- 
cious consequences of an unsound currency, utterly 
irregular and disordered exchanges, and the great- 
est derangement in all business. .It is worse; it 
aggravates and 2 parses: the very evils which 
the government will not redress: for, by going into 
the market and creating a new and additional de- 
mand for specie, it cripples and disables the state 
banks, and renders them incapable of furnishing 
that relief tothe people which a parental govern. 
ment is bound to exert all its energies and powers 
to afford. The divorce of the state from banks, of 
which its friends boast, is not the only separation 
which it makes—it is a separation of the govern. 
ment from the constituenicy—a disunion of the in- 
terests of the servants of the people from the inter- 
ests of the people. 

This bill, then, is wholly incommensurate with 
the evils under which the country is suffering. It 
leaves them not only altogether unprovided for, but 
aggravates them. It carries no word of cheering 
hope or encouragement to a depressed people. It 
leaves their languishing business in the same state 
of hopeless discouragement. 


Bui its supporters argue that such a system of 
convertible paper as this country has so long had is 
radically wrong; that all our evils are to be traced 
to the banks; and that the sooner they are put down 
and a currency exclusively metallic is established, 
the better. They further argue that such a metallic 
currency will reduce inflated prices, lower the wa- 
ges of labor, enable us to manufacture cheaper, and 
thereby admit our manufacturers to maintain a suc- 
cessful competition with foreigners. And all these 
results, at some future time or other, are to be 
brought about by the operation of this measure. 


Mr. President, in my opinion, a currency purely 
metallic is neither desirable, in the present state of 
the commercial word, nor, if it were, is it practica- 
ble, or possible to be attained in this country. And, 
ifit were possible, it could not be brought about 
without the most frightful and disastrous conse- 
quences, creating convulsion, if not revolution. 


Of all conditions of society, that is most prosper- 
ous in which there is a gradual and regular increase 
of the circulating medium, and a gradual but not 
too rapid increase in the value of property and the 
price of commodities. In sucha state of things, 
business of all kinds is active and animated, every 
department of it flourishes, and labor is liberally re- 
warded. No sacrifices are made of property, and 
debtors find, without difficulty, the means of dis- 
charging promptly their debts. Men hold on to 
what they have, without the apprehension of loss, 
and we behold no glutted markets. Of all condi- 
tions of society, that is most adversein which there 
is a constant and rapid diminution of the amount of 
the circulating medium. Debtors become unable 


to pay their debts, property falls, the market i) 


glutted, business declines, and labor is thrown out 
of employment. In such a state of things, the ima- 
gination goes ahead of the reality. Sellers become 
numerous, from the apprehension that their proper- 
ty, now falling, will fall still lower; and perchasers 
scarce, from an unwillingness to make investments 
with the hazard of almost certain loss. 


Have gentlemen reflected upon the consequences 
of their system of depletion? I have already stated 
that the country is borne down by a weight of debt. 
If the currency be greatly diminished, as beyond 
all example it has been, how is this debt to be ex- 
tinguished? Property, the resource on which the 
debtor relied for his payment, will decline in value 
and it may happen that a man, who honestly con- 
tracted debt, on the faith of property which had a 
value, at the time, fully adequate to warrant the 
debt, will find himself striped of all his property, 
and his debt remain unextinguished. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) has put 
the case of two nations, in one of which the amount 
of its currency shall be double what it is in the 
other, and, as he contends, the prices of all property 
will be doubled in the former nation of what they 
are in the latter. If this be true of two nations, it 
must be equally true of one, whose circulating me- 
dium is at one period double what it is at another, 
Now, as the friends of the bill argue, we have been 
and yet are in this inflated state, our currency has 
been double, or in something like that proportion, 
of what was necessary, and we must come down to 
the lowest standard. Do they not perceive that 
inevitable rnin to thousands must be the necessary 
consequence? A man, for example, owning pro- 





perty to the value of $5,000, contracts a debt for 
$9,000. By the reduction of one-half of the cur- 


uate 


rency of the country, his property, in: effect, be. 
comes reduced to the value of $2,500, But his 
debt undergoes no corresponding reduction. He 
gives up all his property, and remains still in debt 
$2,500. Thus this measure will operate on the 
debtor class of the nation, always the weaker class 
and that which, for that reason, most needs the pro. 
tection of government. 


But, if the effect of this hard money policy upon 
the debtor class be injurious, it is still more dis. 
astrous, if possible, on the laboring classes. Ey). 
terprise will be checked or stopped, employment 
will become difficult, and the poorer classes will be 
subject to the greatest privations and distresses.— 
Heretofore it has been one of the pretensions and 
boasts of the dominant party, that they sought to 
elevate the poor by depriving the rich of undue ad- 
vantages. Now their policy is to reduce the-wages 
of labor, and this is openly avowed; and it is argued 
by them that it is necessary to reduce the wages of 
American labor to the low standard of European 
labor, in order to enable the Amerivan mannfacturer 
to enter into a successful competition with the Eu. 
ropean manufacturer in the sale of their respective 
fabrics. Thus is this dominant party perpetually 
changing; one day cajoling the poor, and fulmi- 
nating against the rich; and the next cajoling the 
rich, and fulminating against the poor. It was but 
yesterday that we heard that all who were trading 
on borrowed capital ought to break. It was but 
yesterday we heard denounced the long-established 
policy of the country, by which, it was alleged, the 
7) were made poorer, and the rich were made 
richer. 


Mr. President, of all the subjects of national 
policy, not one ought to be touched with so much 
delicacy as that of the wages; in other words, the 
bread of the poor man. In dwelling, as I have 
often done, with inexpressible satisfaction upon 
the many advantages of our country, there is not 
one that has given me more delight than the high 
price of manual labor. There is not one which in- 
dicates more clearly the prosperity of the mass of 
the community. In all the features of human soci- 
ety, there are nore; 1 think, which more decisively 
display the general welfare than a permanent high 
rate of wages, and a permanent high rate of interest. 
Of course, I do not mean those excessive high rates, 
of temporary existence, which’ result from sudden 
and unexpected demands for labor or capital, and 
which may, and generally do, evince somé unna- 
tural and extraordinary state of things; but'I mean 
a settled, steady and durable bigh rate of wages of 
labor, and interest upon money. Such a state de- 
monstrates activity and profits in all the ‘depart- 
ments of business. It proves that the employer 
ean afford to give high wages to the laborer, in con- 
sequence of the profits of his business, and the bor- 
rower high interest to the lender, in consequence 
of the gains which he makes by the use of capital. 
On the contrary, in countries where business is 
dull and languishing, and ail the walks of society 
are full, the small profits that are made will not 
justify high interest or high wages. 


Wayes.of labor will be low where there is no 
business, and of course but little or no demand for 
labor; or where, from the density of population, the 
competition for employment is great, and the de- 
mand for labor is not equal to the supply. Similar 
causes will tend to the reduction of the rate of in- 
terest. Our vast unpeepled regions in the west 
protect us against the evils of a too crowded popu- 
lation. In our country, such is the variety of pro- 
fitable business and pursuits that there is scarcely 
any in which one can engage with diligence, in- 
tegrity and ordinary skill, in regular and ordinary 
times, that he is not sure of being amply rewarded. 
Surveying our happy condition in this respect, it 
was, during the last war, remarked by the present 
lord Jefferies that America was the heaven of the 
poor man, and the hellofthe rich. There was ex- 
travagance in the observation, mixed with some 
truth. It would have’ been, more accurate to have 
said that, with good government, it was an earthly 
heaven both of the rich and poor. 


It is contended, however, that the reduction of 
wages would be only nominal; that an exclusive 
specie currency being established, the prices of all 
commodities would fall; and that the laborer would 
be able to command as many of the necessaries of 
life with his low wages as he can at present. 


The great error of senators on the other side is, 
that they do not sufficiently regard the existing 
structure. of society, the habits and usages which 
prevail; in short, the actual state of things, All 
wise legislation should be founded upon. the con- 
dition of society as it is, and even where reform 
is necessary, it should be introduced, slowly, cau- 
tiously, and with a careful and vigilant attention to 
allconsequences. But gentlemen seem disposed 
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to consider themselves at liberty to legislate for a 
new people, just sprung into existence, and com- 
mencing its career-—one for which they may, with- 
out reference to what they see all aronnd them, 
speculate and theorize at pleasure. Now, if we 
were such a people, and were deliberating on the 
question of what was the best medium of circula- 
tion to represent the property and transact the bu- 
siness of the country, it is far from being certain 
that it would be deemed wisest to adopt an exclu- 
sive specie standard, But, when we glance at so- 
ciely as it actually exists, with all its relations and 
ramifications, its engagements, debts, wants, habits, 
customs, nothing can be more unwise, it seems to 
me, than to attempt so radical a change as that 
which is contemplated. J 

I cannot admit that the laborer, with his low 
wages, would be in as eligible a situation as he now 
is. The argument excludes all consideration of 
his condition during the transition from the paper 
to the specie medium. In the descending process 
from an abundant to a scarce circulation, there 
would be for him nothing but distress and wretch- 
edness; and he would be in the greatest danger of 
starvation before the el dorado of gentlemen was 
reached. The adjustment of prices to the state of 
the currency is not so sudden a work as is imagined. 
Long after the specie standard should be estab- 
lished, the old prices of many articles would re- 
main; and all foreign productions which enter into 
the consumption of the poor man would continue 
unaffected by our domestic currency. If it be true 
that there would be no alteration in the condition 
of the laborer, if he would really get-as much, in 
value, in the new state of things as in the old, how 
is.that of the capitalist, engaged in manufactures, 
to be improved? Would not his situation also re- 
main unaltered? 

The smuasnption that an exclusive hard money 
circulation is best for the laborer, best ‘for the ma- 
nufactarer, best for the country, is against all the 
experience of the world. Beyond all doubt, Eng- 
land is the most prosperous of all the nations of the 
old world, and England is the greatest paper money 
country that exists. Her manufactures find a mar- 
ket in every portion of the globe; her operatives 
and laborers are paid better and fed better than any 
in. Europe. Have the manufactures of the hard 
money countries of the continent prevailed over 
those of England, and driven thein out of the mar- 
ket, in fair competition? Far fromit. Their poli- 
cy is to exclude, by prohibitions and heavy duties, 
the entry of British goods into their ports. IEng- 
land has sought to maketreaties with them all, and 
especially with France, upon the basis of free trade; 
and France has replied that her manufactures are 
too much behind those of England to admit of their 
being placed upon a footing of equality. Paper 
money—inflated—England manufactures about 
two-thirds of all the cotton exported from the U. 
States; and her cotton manufacture alone is proba- 
bly greater than that of all the rest of Europe. 

But, Mr. President, if the banishment from cir- 
culation of all bank paper, and the exclusive use 
of specie in this country, were desirable, is it 
fractible, can it be possibly brought about? I have 
said that the legislator is bound to have due regard 
to the wants, wishes, necessities and condition of 
the country for which he acts. But a practical 
American statesman has a further duty to perform; 
that of attentively considering the distribution of 
the power of government in this confederacy. 
Here we have local governments for the respective 
states, and a general government for the. whole. 
The general government has but few, limited and 
well defined powers, the states severally possessing 
all power not denied to them or delegated by the 
federal constitution. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion might exist, if it were a new question, it can- 
not now be controverted that each of the twenty- 
six state governments has the power to bring into 
existence as many banks as it pleases. Banks have 
accordingly been created, and will continue, and 
must exist, in spite of the general government. 
The paper of banks will therefore remain, as it has 
been, a part of the general circulation, in defiance 
of any policy which this government may proclaim, 
And if one or more of the states were to adopt the 
hard money policy, there would be otkers which 
would find, in the very forbearance of certain mem- 
bers of the confederacy to establish or continue 
banks, a fresh motive to create and sustain them; 
for the issues of their banks would run into the 
states which had them not, and they would thus 
appropriate to themselves, at the expense of others, 
all the benefits of banking. I recollect well how 
banks were originally first introduced into many of 
the southern and western states, They found 
themselves exposed to all the inconveniences, with- 
out enjoying the benefits, of the banking system; 
and they were reduced to the necessity of estab- 


lishing banks to share the advantages as well asthe 
disadvantages of the system. 

Banks, bank notes, a convertible paper money, 
are, therefore, inevitable: There is no escape from 
them. You may deliver as many homilies as you 
please, send forth from this capitol as many essays 
and disquisitions as you think proper, circulate 
president’s messages denouncing them as widely as 
you choose, and thunder forth from a party press 
as loud and as long as you can, against banks, and 
they will continue to exist in spite of you. What, 
then, is itthe duty of a wise practical federal states- 
man todo? Since he finds a state of things whick 
is unalterable, to which he must submit, however, 
convinced he may be of the utility of a change, 
his duty is to accommodate his measures to this 
immutable state of public affairs. And, if he can- 
not trust the eight or nine hundred local banks 
which are dispersed through the country, create a 
federal bank, amenable to the general government, 
subject to its inspection and authority, and capable 
of supplying a general currency worthy ofits con- 
fidence; make, in short, the government of the 
whole partake of the genius and conform to the 
fixed character of the parts. 

Mr. President, I never liave believed that the local 
banks were competent to supply such a general 
currency, of uniform value, as this people wants, or 
to perform those financial offices which are neces- 
sary to a successful administration of this govern- 
ment. I pronounced them incompetent at the 
period of the removal of the deposites; and we 
foretold the unfortunate state of things that now 
exist. But the party in power, which now de- 
nounce them, proclaimed their entire ability not 
only to supply as good but a better currency than 
that which was furnished by the Bank of the U. 
States, and to perform all the financial duties which 
that institution fulfilled. After that party had suc- 
ceeded in putting down the Bank of the United 
States, and got their system of state banks into full 
operation, it continued, year after year, to an- 
nounce to the public that all its expectations had 
been fully realized. 

A bank of the United States established by this 
government would not only furnish it a currency in 
which it might safely confide, in all receipts and 
payments, and execute every financial office, but it 
would serve as a sentinel; a cement, and a regulator 
to the state banks. The senator from Pennsylvania 
has urged that the present Bank of the United States 
of Pennsylvania has a charter more extensive than 
that of the late Bank of the United States; that it 
is in fact the old bank with a new charter; and that, 
with all its vast resources and means, it has been not 
only unable to act as a regulator of the local banks, 
but was recently the first to set the pernicious ex- 
ample of a suspension of specie payments. 

Mr. President, can the distinguished senator be 
serious in his description of these attributes of the 
Pennsylvania bank? Surely he must have intended 
that part of his speech for some other theatre. In 
the first place, Pennsylvania, besides sundry other 
onerous conditions of loans and subscriptions to ob- 
jects of internal improvements, levied upon the pre- 
sent bank, in the form of bonus, some four or five 
millions of dollars. Then, the general government 
has withdrawn from it the seven millions of stock 
which it held in the old bank—a circumstance which 
[ have no doubt has tended to cripple its operations, 
And it is wholly without the deposites of the go- 
vernment, which the former bank possessed. In- 
stead of being an ally, the general government has 
been in the relation of an enemy toit. And it has 
had to encounter all the enmity of a powerful party 
within the bosom of the commonwealth, So far from 
assuming the office of a regulator of the local banks, 
its Jate distinguished president, upon whose authori- 
ty the senator relies for proof of the’ extent and ti- 
berality of its new charter, expressly declared that if 
had ceased to be a general agent, and had retired 
within the circle of its state duties. So far from 
having derived any strength from its connexion with 
the late Bank of the United States, there cannot be 
a doubt that that connexion rendered it far less effi- 
cient than it would have been, if it had gone into 
operation with an unencumbered capital, freshly 
subscribed, of thirty-five millions of dollars. 

To guard against all misconception or misrepre- 
sentation, I repeat, what I said on a former occasion, 
that, although [ am convinced, thoroughly convine- 
ed, that this country cannot get along well without 
a bank of the United States, I have no thought of 
proposing such a bank, and have no wish to see it 
proposed by any other, until it is demanded by a 
clear and undisputed majority of the people of the 
United States. 

Seeing that a bank of the United States conld not 
be established, two years agol expressed my wil- 
lingness to make an experiment with the state Thea 





rather than resort to this perilous measure. And 


now, such are my deep convictions of the fatal ten- 
dency of this project of asub-treasury, that 1 would 
greatly prefer the employment of the ency of. 
state banks. But whilst I should entertain hopes 
of their success, I confess that I should not be with- 
out strong apprehensions of their failure. My be- 
lief is, that the state banks will be constanly ex- 
posed to disorder and derangement without the co- 


operation of a bank of the United States; and that 
our banking system willonly be safe and complete 


when we shall have both a bank of the United States 
and state banks. 

Weare told by the president of the United States, 
in his message at the opening of the session, that a 
great moneyed power exists in London that exerts a 
powerful influence on this country; that it is the 
result of the credit system; and.that every bank es- 
tablished in a remote village in this country becomes 
bound to that power by a cord, which it touches at 
its pleasure. 

There is, sir, some truth in this representation, 
and every genuine American must feel it with shame 
and regret. It is a melancholy fact that the arrival 
of steain vessels in the port of New York from Eng- 
land is looked for with more curiosity and interest, 
on account of the financial intelligence which they 
bear from London and the Bank of England, than the 
arrival of the mail from congress. Our people have 
been taught, by sad experience, to expect nothin 
goou from the councils of their own country, an 
turn their attention towards theoperations in a fo- 
reign country. Was this eager inquiry into the 
transactions of the Bank of England made during 
the existence of the Bank ofthe United States. No, 
sir, no, sir. You denounced this bank as a monster, 
destroyed it; and you have thrown us into the jaws 
of a foreign monster which we can neither cage nor 
control. You tore fromus our best shield against 
the Bank of England, and now profess to be sur- 
prised at the influence which it exercises upon our 
interests! We do not find that the continental na- 
tions of Europe, that have national banks, complain 
of the influence of the Bank of England upon them. 
On the contrary, the Bank of England has recently 
been compelled to apply to the Bank of France for 
a large sum of specie to sustain its credit and cha- 
racter. 

But, sir, we must look to higher and much more 
potent cause than the operations of any bank, fo- 
reign or domestic, for the lively interest which is felt 
in this country in the monetary transactions of ene 
land. In England the credit system, as it is called, 
exists ina much more extensive degree than in this 
country; and if it were of the nature of that system, as 
is alledged, to render one country dependent upon 
another, why should not England be more dependent 
upon us than we upon England? The real cause of 
our dependence arises out of the unfavorable ba- 
lance of our foreign trade. We import too much 
and export toolittle. We buy too much abroad, make 
too little at home. If we would shake off this 
degrading foreign dependence, we must produce 
more or buy less. Increase our productions, in all 
the variety of forms in which our industry car be’ 
employed; augment the products of the soil, extend 
our manufactures, give now stimulus to our tonnage 
and fishing interests, sell more than we buy, get 
out of debt and keep out of debt to the foreigner, 
and he will no longer exert an influence upon our 
destiny. 

And this unfavorable balance of our foreign trade 
is wholly independent of and unconnected with the 
nature, of the character of the currency of the coun- 
try, whether it be exclusively metallic, or mixed of 
paper and the precious metals. England, in a great 
measure, by means of that credit or paper system, 
now so much denounced, has become the centre of 
the commerce, the exchanges, and the moneyed 
operations of the world. By the extent, variety and 
perfection of her manufactures, she lays most na- 
tions that admit them freely under contribution to 
ber. And, if we had no currency but specie, we 
should be just as much exposed to the moneyed 
power of London, or, which is the true state of the 
case, to the effects of an unfavorable balance of trade, 
as we now are. Weshiould probably be more so; 
because a large portion of the specie of the country 
being in the vaults of a few depositories, it would 
be easier then to obtain it for exportation, in the 
opeations of commerce, than now, when it is dis- 
persed among nine hundred or a thousand banks. 

What was our condition during the colonial state, 
when, with the exception of small amounts of go- 
vernment paper money, we had no canes ut. 
specie, and no banks? Were we not constantly and 
largely in debt to England? Was not our specie 
perpetually drained, to obtain supplies of Btitish 
goods? Do not you recollect that the subject of the 
British debts formed one of those matters which 
were embraced in the negotiations and treaty of 





peace which terminated the revolationary war? And 
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that it was a topic of angry and protracted discns- 
sion long after, until it was finally’ arranged by Mr. 
Jay’s treaty of 1794? | 
‘Look into the works of Dr. Franklin, in which 
there is more poses! good sense to be found than 
is to be met with in the same compass any where. 
He was the re of Pennsylvania from about the 
middle of the last century until the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war, and a part of the time the 
nt, also, of the colonies of Georgia and Massa- 
chusetts. His correspondence shows that the specie 
of the colonies was constantly flowing from them 
for the purchase of British goods, insomuch that the 
colonies were left absolutely destitute of a local cur- 
rency; and one of the main objects of his agency 
was to obtain the sanction of, the parent country to 
those issues of paper money which the necessities 
of Pennsylvania compelled her to make. The issue 
was strenuously opposed by the merchants engaged 
in the American trade, on account of the difficulty 
which it created in making collections and remit- 
tances home. So great was that drain of specie, 
that we know that Virginia and other colonies were 
constrained to adopt tobacco as a substitute for 


“money. , 


The principal cause, therefore, of the influence 
of the moneyed power of London over this country 
is to be found in the vast extent of our dealings wit 
her. The true remedy is to increase our manu- 
factures and purchase less of hers, and to augment 
our exports by all the means in our power, and to 
diminish our imports as much as possible. We 
must increase our productions, or economize much 
more than we have done. New Jersey, before the 
revolution, being much pressed for £100,000 ster- 
ing, Dr. Franklin proposed a plan by which she 
could, in one year, make up that sum. The-plan 
was this: She was in the habit of importing annual- 
ly from England merchandise to the amount of 
£200,000. He recoinmended that the ladies should 
buy only half the amount of silks, calicoes, teas, &c. 
during the year, which they had been in the habit 
of consuming; and in this way, by saving, the colo- 
ny would make the required sum of £100,000. If 
we would, for a few years, import only half the 
amount from England that we have been in the 
habit of doing, we should no longer feel the influ- 
ence of the London money power. 

‘Mr. President, gentlemen, in my humble opinion, 
utterly deceive themselves in supposing that this 
measure is demanded by a majority of the people of 
the United States, and in alleging that this is proven 
by the result of elections of the past year. That 
there were avast majority of them opposed to it 
was demonstrated incontestably by previots elec- 
tions. The elections of the last year dia not in ma- 
ny, perhaps most instances, turn at all upon the 
merits of this measure. In several states the peo- 
ple were deceived by assurances that the sub- 
treasury was at an end, and would be no longer 
agitated. In others, the people had reason to be 
dissatisfied with the conduct of their banks; and 
they were artfully led to believe that this bill would 
supply. a corrective of the errors of the banking 
system. And where they have apperenty yielded 
their assent to the bill, it has been that sort of assent 
which the patient yields, whose constitution has 
been exhatsted and destroyed by the experiments 
of empiricism, and who finally consents to take the 
last quack medicine offered to him in the hope of 
saving his life. I know the people of the United 
States well. They are ever ready cheerfully to 
submit to any burden demanded by the interest, the 
honor, or the glory of theircountry. But what peo- 
ple ever consented to increase their own burdens 
unnecessarily? The effect of this measure is, by 
exacting specie exclusively from’ the people, and 
paying it out to the official corps and the public 
creditor, to augment the burdens of the people, and 
to swell the emoluments of office. It is an insult to 
the understanding and judgment of the og epee 
people of the United States to assert that they can 
wee such a measure. 

o true patriot can contemplate the course of the 
party in power without the most painful and morti- 
fied feelings. They began some years ago their 
war on the Bank of the United States. It was dan- 
gerous to liberty; it had tailed to fulfil the purposes 
of its institution; it did not furnish a sound curren- 
cy, although the sun, in all its course, never shone 
upon a better; it was, in short, a monster, which 
was condemned to death, and it was executed ac- 
cordingly. During the progress of that war, the 
state banks were the constant theme of praise, in 
speech and song, of the dominant party, The 
were the best institutions in the world, free from all 
danger to public liberty, capable of carrying on the 
exchanges of the country, and of performing the 
financial duties to government, and of supplying a 
far better currency for the people than the Bank of 
the United States. We told you thatthe state banks 


would not do, without the co-operation of a bank 
of the United States. We told you that you would 
find them a weak league—a mere fleet of open boats 
tied together by a hickory withe, and which the 
first storm would disperse and upset.: But you 
scorned all our warnings; and continued, year after 
ear, te puff and praise the operations of these 
anks. You had the boldness, in the face of this 
abused nation, to aver that the country had been 
eye by thei with a better currency and better 
exchanges than it-had been;by the Bank of the 
United States? Well, by your own measures, by 
yen? treasury circular, distribution of the surplus, 
. you accelerated the catastrophe of the suspen- 
sion ofthe banks. You began with promises to the‘ 
people of better currency, better times, more securi- 
y to civil liberty; and vou end with no currency at 
all, the worst possible times, an increase of execu- 
tive power, and a consequent increase of danger to 
civil liberty. You began with promises to fill the 
pockets of the people, and you end with emptying 
theirs and filling your own. 

I now proceed, sir, to the object which constituted 
the main purposes of my rising at this time. I have 
hitherto considered the bill, as its friends in the se- 
nate represent it, as a measure simply for exacting | 
specie, keeping it in the custody of officers of the 
government, and disbursing it in a course of ad- 
ministration. I mean now to show that, whatever 
its friends here may profess or believe, the bill lays 
the foundations deep and broad of a government 
bank—a treasury bank, under the sole management 
of the president. Let us first define a bank. It inay 
have three faculties, separately or combined. The 
faculty of issues, entering into and forming a part of 
the circulating medium of the country; that of re- 
ceiving deposites; and that of making discounts. 
Any one of these three faculties makes it a bank; 
and by far the most important of the three is that of 
the power of issues. ‘That this dill creates a bank 
of issues, I most sincerely believe, and shall now 
attempt to prove; and the proof will be first ex- 
traneous, and secondly intrinsic. 

As to the extraneous ea I rely upon the re- 
peated declarations of the late president of the Unit- 
ed States in his annual messages. On more than 
One occasion he stated the practicability of esta- 
blishing a bank on the revenue of the government, 
and to be under the superintendence of the secreta- 
ry of the treasury. And when he vetoed the charter 
of the late Bank of the United States, he expressly 
declared that, if congress had applied to him, he 
could have furnished the scheme of a bank free from 
all constitutional objections; doubtless meaning a 
treasury bank. The present chief magistrate and 
the present secretary of the treasury have, also, re- 
peatedly, in language, in their messages and reports, 
characteristically ambiguous, it is true, but suffi- 
ciently intelligible, intimated the facilities which 
the commerce and business of the country would 
derive from the drafts issued by the treasury in vir- 
tue of this bill. The party, its press, and its leaders, 
have constantly put this sub-treasury scheme in 
competition with a bank of the United States, and 
contended that the issue was sub-treasury or bank 
of the United States. “But how can they be com- 
pared, or come in competition with each other, if 
the most important function of a bank of the United 
States—that of supplying a medium of general cir- 
culation and uniform value—is not to be performed 
under this bill? 

I pass to the more important, and, I think, con- 
clusive proof, supplied by the provisions themselves 
of the bill. After providing that all money paid to 
government for duties, public lands, and other dues, 
shall be deposited with the treausurer of the United 
States, the receivers general and the mints, the tenth 
section enacts: 

“That it shall be lawful for the secretary of the 
treasury to transfer the moneys in the hands of any 
depositary hereby constitated, to the treasury of the 
United States; to the mint at Puiladelphia; to the 
branch mint at New Orleans; or to the offices of 
either of the receivers general of public moneys, by 
this act directed to be appointed; to be there safely 
kept, according to the provisions of this act; and 
also to transfer moneys in the hands of any one de- 
positary constituted by this act, to any other deposi- 
tary constituted by the same, at his discretion, and 
as the safety of the public moneys and the eonve- 
nience of the public service shall seem to hiin to 
require; which authority to transfer the moneys be- 
longing to the post office department is also hereby 
conferred upon the postmaster general, so far as its 
exercise by him may be consistent with the provi- 
sions of existing laws; and every depositary consti- 


tuted by this act shall keep his account of the mo-}.q 


ney paid to or deposited with him, belonging to the 
post office department, separate and distinct from 
the account kept by him of other public moneys so 





| 


}ments on the public account, it shall be lawful for 
the treasurer of the United States to draw upon any 
of ‘the said depositaries, as he may think most con. 
ducive to the public interests, or to the convenience 
of the public creditors, or both.” | 

Thus is the secretary invested with unlimited ay. 
thority to transfer the public money from one depo- 
sitary to another, and to concentrate it all, if he 
pleases, at a single point. But, without this proyj- 
sion, the city of New York necessarily must be the 
place at which the largest portion of the public mo. 
ney will be constantly in deposite. It collects alone 
about two-thirds of the duties on imports, and is 
becoming, if it be not already, the money centre of 
the United States. It is not indispensable, to create 
a bank of issues, that the place of issue and the 
place of payment should be identical. The issue 
of the paper may be at one city, and the place of 
eta may be a different and even distant city. 

or is the form of the paper material, so as to carry 
it into the general circulation of the money of the 
country. Whether it be in the shape of bank notes, 
bank check, post notes, or treasury drafts, is of no 
consequence. If there be confidence in it, and the 
paper be of convenient amount, passes by delivery, 
and entitles the holder to demand the specie upon 
its face, at his pleasure, it will enter into the gene- 
ral circulation; and the extent of its circulation will 
be governed by the amount issued, and the confi- 
dence which it enjoys. 

{ presume that no one will contest these princi- 

les. Let us apply them to the provisions of this 
ill. The last clause of the tenth section, already 
cited, declares: 

“And for the purpose of payments on the public 
account, it shall be lawful for the treasurer of the 
United States to draw upon any of the said deposi- 
taries as he may think most conducive to the public 
interests, or to the convenience of the public credi- 
tors, or both.” 

Here is no restriction whatever. as to the amount 
or form of the draft. There is nothing to prevent 
his making it for $100, or $50, or $10. There is 
nothing to prevent the use of bank paper; and the 
draft will have the number of signatures usual to 
bank paper. It will or may be signed by the trea- 
surer, register and comptroller. 

Now, sir, let me suppose that a citizen has a de- 
mand upon the government for $5,000, and applies 
to the treasurer for payment. On what receiver ge- 
neral will you, he will be asked, have the amount? 
On the receiver general at New York? In what 
sum? One-half of the sumin drafts of $100, and 
the otherin drafts of $50. The treasurer cannot 
lawfully deeline furnishing the required drafis. He 
is bound by law to consult the convenience of the 
public creditor. The drafts are given tohim. What 
willhe do with them? There isnot aspot,in the 
whole circumference of the U. States, in which these 
drafts will not command a premium or be at ord 
Every where to the south and west of New York 
they will command a premium of from 1-4 to 2 1-2 
percent. Every where, east and north, they will 
be atpar. WhatI again ask, will the holder do with 
them? Will he commit the indiscretion or folly of 
cashing these drafts, and expose himself to the hazard 
and in convenience of losing or carrying the specie 
about him? No such thing. Being every where 
better than or equal to specie, he will retain the drafts 
and carry them with him to his home, and use them in 
his business. What I have supposed likely to be done 
by one, will be done by every creditor of the govern- 
ment. These drafts, to a considerable extent, will re- 
main out, enter the general circulation, and compose 
a partof the common currency of the country, com- 
manding, at particular places, as notes of the Bank of 
the U. States have done; and now do, apremium, but 
any where being certainly good for the amount on 
their face. All this is perfectly plain and inevitable. 
And the amount of this element of government drafts, 
in the general currency of the country, will besome- 
what governed by the amount of the annual dis- 
bursements of the government. Inthe early admi- 
nistration of this treasury bank, its paper will com- 
mand general and implicit confidence. It will be as 
much better than the paper of the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States or the Bank of England, as the resources 
of the United States are superior to those of any 
inere private corporation. Sub-treasurers and re- 
ceivers general may fly with the public money com- 
mitted to their charge—may peculate or a i 
as they please, and, unlike the condition of banks, 
whose fraudulent officers squander the means of those 
institutions, the nation remains bound for the re- 
demption of all paper issued under its authority. But 
the papper of the late Bank of the United States ac- 
uired a confidence every where, more or less, in 
and out of the United States. It was received in 
Canada, in Europe, and at Canton. The govern- 
ment drafts upon receivers general will have a much 





paid or deposited. And for the purpose of pay- 


more sure and extensive circulation? Who will 
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their ment? Who will question the 
age 6 faith of the United States in their 
redeinption? The bankers of Europe—the Roths- 
childs and the Barings—will receiye them with- 
out hesitation, and prefer them to the specie 
they represent, whenever the rate of exchange 
is not decidedly against this country, because 
they can be more safely and conveniently kept 
than specie itself. And, with respect to our state 
banks, thie treasury drafts will form the basis of their 
operations. They will be preferred to specie, be- 
cause they will be more convenient and free from 
the hazards incident to the possession of specie. 
‘he banks will require no more specie than the 


- wants of the community for change make necessa- 


Thus, sir, will these government drafts, or bank 
notes, as they may be called, remain cut in circula- 
tion. The issues of the first year, under appropria- 
tions of the public revenue, will be followed by the 
issues of succeeding years. More and more will it 
be perceived to be needless and indiscreet to cash 
them; and more and more will the specie of the 
country accumulate in the custody of the receivers 
general, until, after a few years, the greater part of 
the specie of the country will be found in the vaults 
of the depositaries, represented by an equal amount 
of government paper in circulation. I can con- 
ceive of no case or motive but one for withdrawing 
the specie from the vaulls of the depositaries, and 
that is, when, from an unfavorable state of our fo- 
reign trade, the course of foreign exchange is much 
against us; and then this system will furnish great 
facilities to the export of the precious metals. 

In process of time, it will be seen, as was observ- 
ed with respect to the Bank of Amsterdam, that 
there is a much larger amount of specie in deposite 
with the receivers general than is likely to be called 
for by the paper representing it in circulation, in the 
common transactions of the business and commerce 
of the country. And what has been done before 
will be done again. Governinent, in a time of ne- 
cessity, will be tempted to increase its paper issues 
upon the credit of this dormant specie capital. It 
will be tempted again and again to resort-to this ex- 
pedient, since it is easier to make emissions of paper 
than. to lay the burden of taxation on the people. 
The history of American paper money, during the 
revolution, of French assignats and of government 
banks, throughout the world, tells the whole tale, 
and gives you the denouement. 

But we shall be informed, as has been insisted, 
that this bill cautiously guards against the degene- 
racy of the system into a government bank, by the 
provision, contained in the 23d section, enjoining 
the secretary of the treasury ‘“‘to issue and publish 
regulations to enforce the speedy presentation of 
all government drafts for payment at the places 
where payable; and to prescribe the time, accord- 
ing to the different distances of the depositaries 
from the seat of government, within which all drafts 
upon them, respectively, shail be presented for pay- 
ment; and, in default of such presentation, to direct 
any other mode and place of payment which he may 
deem proper.” 

_Then itis to depend upon the secretary of the 
treasury whether we have a government bank or 
not! We are delivered over to the tender mercies 
of his legislation in the form of the regulations 
which he may choose to issue and publish! And 
the extraordinary power is vested in him, if any 
dare violate Ais regulations, of denouncing the 
severe penalty of receiving payment ‘in any other 
mode and place which he may deem proper.’ Now, 
sir, between a draft on the receivers general at St. 
Louis and at New York, there will be a difference 
at all times of at least two per cent.; and at some 

eriods a much greater difference. Is it fittine—is 
it in accordauce with the genius of free institutions, 
with the spirit of a country of laws, to confide such 
a power to a mere secretary of the treasury? What 
a power is it not to seward political friends or 
punish political enemies. 

But, sir, I look at the matter of this restriction in 
a higher point of view. You cannot maintain it.— 
Why should you? You have provided all the 
means, as you profess to believe, of perfect security 
for the custody of the public money in these public 
depositaries. Why should you require the Polder 
ofa government draft, often ignorant of the legisla- 
tion of the secretary of the treasury, to present it 
for payment by a given day, under asevere penalty, 
depending upon his discretion? Will not the incon- 
veniehce to the community, of a precise day anda 
short day, for the presentation of the draft be vastly 
greater than that of the public-in retaining the 
money for an indefinite day, until it suits the hol- 
der’s convenience to demand payment? And will 
you not be tempted to keep possession of the specie, 
for the incidental advantages which it affords? Ah! 
sir; are we to overlook the possible uses to which, 


: 


in corrupt days of the republic, this dormant specie 
may be applied in the crisis of a political election 
or the crisis of the existence of a party in power? 

Congiess will be called upon, imperatively called 
upon, by the people, to abolish all restrictions 
which the secretary of the treasury may promulgate 
for the speedy presentation for payment of govern- 
ment drafts. The wants of the people and the ne- 
cessity of the country for a paper medium, possess- 
ing a uniform value, and capable of general circu- 
lation, will demand it at your hands, and you will 
be most ready to grant the required boon. We 
should regard the system according to its true and 
inherent character, and not be deceived_by pro- 
visions, inevitably temporary in their nature, which 
the policy or the prudence of its authors may throw 
around it. The greatest want of this country, at 
the present period, in its circulating medium, is 
some convertible paper, which, at every extremity 
of the union; will command the confidence of the 
public, and circulate without depreciation. Such 
a paper will be supplied in the form of these go- 
verninent drafts. =~ j 

But if the restriction which I have been consider- 

ing could be enforced and continued, it would not 
alter the bank character of this measure, Bank or no 
bank is a question not depending upon the duration 
of time which its issues remain out, but upon the 
office which they perform whilst out. The notes of 
the Bank of the United States of Pennsylvania are 
not deprived of their character of composing a part 
of the circulating medium of the country, although 
they might be returned to the bank in some ten or 
twenty days after their issue. 
I know that it has been argued, and will be ar- 
gued again that at all times, since the commence- 
ment of the government, the practice of the treasu- 
ry has been to issue its drafts upon the public de- 
positaries; that these crafts have not heretofore cir- 
culated as money; and that, if they now do, itis an 
incident which attaches no blame to the govern- 
ment. 

But heretofore these drafts were issued upon 
banks, and the holders of them passed to their 
credit with the banks, or received payment in bank 
notes. The habit of the country—and habit isa 
great thing—was to use bank notes. Moreover, there 
were bank notes of every kind in use—those which 
were local and those which were general in their 
credit and circulation. Now, having no Bank of 
the United States in existence, there are no bank 
noles which maintain the same value, and command 
the pulic confidence, throughout the union. You 
create, therefore, an inexorable necessity for the 
use of government diafts as a medium of general 
circulation, and argue from a state of things when 
no such necessity existed! ery 

The protestation of the friends of the bill in this 
chamber, the denunciations cf its opponents, and 
the just horror which the people entertain of a go- 
vernment bank, may prompt the secretary of the 
treasury slowly and slyly to lift the veil which 
masks its true features. A government bank may 
not suddenly burst unon us, but there it is, embodied 
in this bill. And it is not the least objection to the 
measure that it depends upon the the discretion of a 
secretary of the treasury to retard or accelerate the 
commencement of its operation at his pleasure.— 
Let the re-election of the present chief magistrate 
be secured, and you will soon see the bank dis- 
closing its genuine character. But, thanks be to 
God, there is a day of reckoning at hand. All the 
signs of the times clearly indicate its approach.— 
And on the 4th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1841, I trust that the long account of the 
abuses and corruptions of this administration, in 
which this measure will be a conspicuous item, 
will be finally and forever adjusted. 

Mr. President, who is to have the absolute con- 
trol of this government bank? We have seen, with- 
in a few years past, a most extraordinary power as- 
serted and exercised, We have seen, in a free, re- 
presentative, republican government, the power 
claimed by the executive, and it is now daily en- 
forced, of dismissing all officers of the government, 
without any other cause than a mere difference of 
opinion. No matter what may be the merits of the 
officer; no matter how long and how faithfully he 
may have served the public; no matter what sacri- 
fices he may have made; no matter how incompe- 
tent, from age and poverty, he may be to gain a 
subsistence for himself and his family, he is driven 
out to indigence and want for no other reason than 
that he differs in opinion with the president on the 
sub-treasury, or some other of the various experi- 
ments upon the prosperity of this people. But this 
is not all. If you call upon the president to state the 
reasons which induced him, in any particular in- 
stance, to exercise this tremendous power of dis- 
mission, wrapping himself up in all the dignity and 





arrogance of royal majesty, he refuses to assign any 


reason whatever, and tells you that itis his peroga- 
tive! That you have no right to interrogate him a3 
to the motives which have prompted him in the 
exercise of any of his constitutional powers! Nay, 

more; if you apply to a subordinate—a mere minion 

of power—to inform you why he has dismissed any 
of his subordinates, he replies that he will not com- 
municate the grounds of his action. I have under- 

stood that, in more cases than one, the person act- 

ing as postmaster general has refused this session 

to inform members of congress of the grounds on 

which he has dismissed deputy postmasters. We 

have witnessed the application of this power of a 
treasurer of the United States vai a without the 

pretence of his failure to discharge his public du- 

ties, all of which he performed with scrupulous ex- 

actness, honor and probity. 

And what, sir, is the consequence of a power so 
claimed and so exercised. he first is, that, ina 
country of constitution and laws, the basis and the 
genius of Which are, that there is, or should be, the 
most perfect responsibility on the part of every, 
even the highest functionary, here is a vast power, 

daily exercised with the most perfect impunity, and 

without the possibility of arraigning a guilty chief 
magistrate. For how can he be impeached or 
brought to trial if he will not disclose, and you have 
no adequate means of ascertaining, the grounds on 
which he has acted? 

The next consequence is that, as all the officers 
of government, who hold their offices by the tenure 
to which I allude, hold them~at the president’s 
mercy, and without the possibility of finding any 
redress if they are dismissed without cause, they 
become his pliant creatures, and feel that they are 
bound implicitly to obey his will. 

Now, sir, put this government bank into opera- 
tion, and who are to be charged with the adminis- 
tration of its operations? The secretary of the 
treasury, the treasurer of the United States, the re- 
gister and the comptroller of the treasury, and the 
receivers general, &c. Every one of them holding 
his office at the pleasure and mercy of the president. 
Every one of them, perhaps, depending for his 
bread upon the will of the president. Every one of 
them taught, by sad experience, to know thal his 
safest course is to mould his opinions and shape his 
conduct so as to please the president. Every one 
of them knowing perfectly that, if dismissed, he is 
without the possibility of any remedy or redress 
whatever. In such a deplorable state of things, 
this government bank will be the mere bank of the 
president of the United States. He will be the presi- 
dent, cashier and teller. Yes, sir, this complete sub- 
jection of all the subordinate officers of the govern- 
ment to the will of the president will make him 
sole director, presidert, cashier and teller of this 
government bank. ‘The so much dreaded union of 
the purse and the sword will at last be consummat- 
ed. And the usurpation, by which the public de- 
posites, in 1837, were removed, by the advancement 
of the one and the removal of another secretary of 
the treasury, will not only be finally legalized and 
sanctioned, but the enurmity of the danger of that 
precedent will be transcended by a deliberate act 
fof the congress of the United States! 

Mr. President, for ten long years we have been 
warring against the alarming growth of executive 
power; but, although we have -been occasionally 
cheered, it has been constantly advancing and never 
receding. You may talk as you please about bank 
expansions. There has been no pernicious expan- 
sion in this country like that of executive power; 
and, unlike the operations of banks, this power ne- 
ver has any periods of contraction. ou may 
denounce as you please the usurpations of congress. 
There has been no usurpation but that of the execu- 
tive, which has been both of the powers of other co- 
ordinate departments of this government and upon 
the states. There scarcely remains any power in 
this government but that of the president. He sug- 
gests, originates, controls, checks every thing. The 
insatiable spirit of the Stuarts, for power and pre- 
rogative, was brought upon our American throne 
on the 4th of March, 1829. It came under all the 
usual false and hypocritical pretences and disguises 
of love of the people, desire of reform, and diffi- 
dence of power. The Scotch dynasty still continues. 
We have had Charles the first, and now have Charles 
the second. But I again thank God that our deli- 
verance is not distant; and that, on the 4th of March, 
1841, a great and glorious revolution, without blood 
and with convulsion, will be achieved. 


ASSUMPTION OF STATE DEBTS. 
Mr. Grundy, from the select committee, appoint. 
ed on the 17th January last, made the following 
REPORT: 
The following resolutions, introduced by a sena- 








tor from Missouri, [Mr. Benton], were referred by 
the senate to a select committee: ; ; 
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Resolved, That there is nothing in the constita- 
tion of the United States which can authorise the 
legislative r of the union to assume the debts 
of the states which have been contracted for local 
objects and state purposes. | 

2. That the assumption of such debts either 
openly by a direct promise to pay them, or dis- 
guisedly by going security for their payment, or by 
creating surplus revenue or applying the national 
funds to pay them, would be a gross and flagrant 
violation of the constitution, wholly unwarranted 
by the letter or spirit of that instrument, and utter-’ 
ly vt sy to all the objects and purposes for 
which the federal union was formed. 

-8. That besides its flagrant unconstitutionality, 
such assumption would be unjust, unwise, impoli- 
tic and dangerous, compelling the non-indebted 
states to incur burdens for others which they have 
refused to incur for themselves; diverting the na- 
tional funds from national objects to state objects, 
and thereby creating a necessity for loans or taxes, 
or issues of federal paper money tosupply the place 
of the funds so diverted; prostrating the barriers of 
economy, moderation and safety, in the creation of 
state debts by separating the function of contractor 
from that of payer of the debt, existinguishing the 
sense of responsibility in the contractor, and mak- 
ing the federal government the ultimate payer of 
all the obligations contracted by the states for their 
own purposes; establishing a dangerous precedent 
whicli ust soo be followed up by new debts on 
the part of the states, and new assumptions on the 
part of the federal government; invading the rights 
and mortgaging the property of posterity, and load- 
ing unborn generations with debts not their own; 
creating a new national debt of large amount at the 
start, and of a nature to increase continually its 
own amount, and to perpetuate its own existence; 
begetting a spirit in congress which must constant- 
ly cater for distributions by preventing necessary 
appropriations, and keeping up unnecessary taxes; 
laying the foundation for a new and excessive ta- 
riff of duties on foreign imports to fall unequally on 
different parts of the union, and most heavily on the 
planting, grain-growing and provision-raising states, 
to their manifest injury and probable great discon- 
tent; involving disastrous consequences either to 
the union itself-or to its members, as tending to the 
consolidation of the states, and their ultimate abject 
dependence on the federal head as the fountain of 
their supplies; or, tending to the annihilation of the 
federal head itself, by striping it of all its means of 
national defence and self-support, and reducing it 


- to the helpless imbecility of the old confederation; 


giving 2 new impulse to the delusive career of the 
paper system, already in a state of dangerous over- 
action; ensuring the establishment of another na- 
tional bank; and, finally, begetting a passion for 
periodical distributions of lands and money, and ex- 
tensions of federal credit, which could find no limit 
to its demands until the national domain was ex- 


-hausted, the federal treasury emptied, and the cre- 


dit of the union reduced to contempt. 


4. That the debts of the states being now chiefly 
held by foreigners, and constituting a stock in fo- 
reign markets now greatly depreciated, and legis- 
lative attempt to obtain the assumption or security- 
ship of the United States for their payment or to 
provide for their payment out of the national funds, 
must have the effect of enhancing the value of that 
stock to the amount of a great many millions of 
dollars, to the enormous and undue advantage of 
foreign capitalists, and of jobbers and gamblers in 
stocks, thereby holding out inducement to foreign- 
ers to interfere in our affairs, and to bring all the in- 
fluences of a moneyed power to operate upon pub- 
lic opinion, upon our elections, and upon state and 
federal legislation, to produce a consummation so 
tempting to their cupidity, and so profitable to their 
interest. 


5. That foreign interference and. foreign influ- 
ence, in all ages and in all countries, have been the 
bane and curse of free governments; and that such 
interference and influence are far more dangerous 
in the insidious intervention of the moneyed power 
than in the forcible invasions of fleets and armies. 

6. That, to close the door at once against all ap- 
plications for such assumption, and to arrest at their 
source the vast tide of evils which would flow from 
it, it is necessary that the constituted authorities, 
without delay, shall Rrsotve and pecLaReE their 
ulter opposition to the proposal contained in the 
late London banker’s circular in relation to state 
debts, contraeted for Idcal and state purposes, and 
recommending to the congress of the United States 
to assume, or guaranty, or provide for, the ultimate 
payment of said debts. 


Aliso, the following, offered as a substitute by a 


senator from Georgia, [Mr. Lumpkin], was refer- 
red to the same committee; 





That the assumption by the general government 
of the debts of the states, contracted for local pur- 
poses, whether it shall be a direct assumption, 
which would make the general government re- 
sponsible for said debts, or indirect, by a distribu- 
tion of public money among, the states, to enable 
them to pay their debts; or a pledge of public lands 
for the said purpose or otherwise, would be impo- 
litic and dangerous, unjust and unequal, among the 
members of the union, and wholly unauthorised by 
the leiter or spirit of the constitution. 

To these resolutions the committee have given 
that consideration which is due to the important 
interests involved; and cannot but concur in the 
general principles and conclusions which they an- 
nounce. 

The points presented for their consideration are, 
is it just, expedient and constitutional for the Unit- 
ed States to assume the payment of the debts of the 
states referred to in the foregoing resolutions, or in 
any way to provide means for their payment, di- 
rectly or indirectly? In whatever shape the sub- 
ject 1s presented, the principle and the results are 
the same; and if the assumption or payment of these 
debts, by the general government, be improper in 
one way it must be so in another. 

Is 1 Just? 

It is not in the power of the committee to ascer- 
tain precisely the indebtedness of each state, be- 
cause a portion of their bonds only have been sold; 
some have been hypothecated for partial advances 
on them; and others are in the foreign market; 
therefore the aggregate cannot be positively and 
accurately stated. It is sufficient to know that ma 
of the states have incurred liabilities, and that the 
aggregate of them would constitute a large debt; 
but all the states are not indebted alike, in propor- 
tion to their contribution to the revenue of the ge- 
neral government; some of them are not indebted at 
all; New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, North Carolina and others, do. not appear 
on the list of indebted states; and the debts of seve- 
ral others are comparatively small. These states 
have exercised no influence or control over the 
others which have run in debt, and do not profit by 
the expenditures out of which these debts have ari- 
sen. New Hampsbire had nothing to do_ with the 
rail road projects of Illinois, and could not profit by 
them if completed. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more unjust than to require her to pay any part of 
that large debt, which has been contracted by the 
state of Illinois to carry those projects into effect 
The same injustice would, in a greater or less de- 
gree, fall upon three-fourths of the states of the 
union, if the existing state debts were to become a 
common charge. 

There is another point of view in which the in- 
justice of this measure would be palpable; the in- 
ternal improvements of some of the states yield a 
large revenue to those states. ‘The debtof N. York 
is about fifteen and a half millions of dollars; and 
her canals yield a revenue more than sufficient to 
pay the interest. The assumption of that debt, by 
the general government, would throw the’ cost of 
those improvements upon the other states, leaving 
New York to the enjoyment of all the revenues 
yielded by them. With what justice could Con- 
necticut be called on to pay a part of the expense 
of a canal in New York, the tolls on which were to 
accrue exclusively to the benefit of the latter state? 
This would be one of the direct effects of the as- 
sumption of the state debts by the general govern- 
ment. Connecticut, New Hampshire, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Georgia and other states, would be 
made to pay the chief cost of the New York im- 
provements, without receiving any portion of the 
large and growing revenue which those improve- 

ments yield to that state. The same principle ap- 
plies tothe valuable improvements of all the other 
states. 

Nor would the injustice be les3, in requiring 
states which have had nothing to do with them, to 
pay for improvements in other states which are not 
valuable. States, like individuals, when they enter 
upon such undertakings, do it with a view of deriv- 
ing a benefit, and making a profit from them. In 
all these cases of state debts for internal improve- 
ments, as well as banking, sanguine anticipations 
have been indulged that the income yielded by the 
investments would enable the states, at no distant 
day, to pay off the principal as well as the interest 
of the debts contracted. The idea of inviting the 
other states toshare in the profits of these enter- 
prises, was never thought of; and had the extrava- 
gant calculations on which they were founded been 
realized, such a project as the present would never 
have been suggested. 


many instances been discovered, is there any jus- 
tice in throwing upon the states which have pursu- 











ed a provident and pradent course of legislation; 


Now that the error and miscalculation have in| 


ee 


ee 


the losses of those which have suffered themselves 
to be misled by too sanguine a temperament, or by 
erroneous estimates? 

To illustrate the présent condition of our states, 
they may be compared to a neighborhood of far. 
mers. A few have made valuable rovements 
upon their farms, for which they are in debt; a few 
others have borrowed and spent vast sums of money, 
in making improvements of little or no value; others 
have pursued the safe and economical course of 
spending no more thanthe money received for their 
surplus produce; and have improved their lands 
gradually, without running in debt. At length it 
is proposed that the whole neighborhood should 
join together and pay off their debts: the first class 
retaining all their valuable improvements; the se- 
cond throwing most of their losses upon the shoulders 
of their more prudent neighbors: and the third to be 
taxed without an equivalent, for the benefit and re- 
lief of their enterprising, but improvident friends. 
But as the whole neighborhood does not contain 
cash enough to pay the debts; it is proposed to per- 
suade, and if a be, compel, the economical and 
prudent to mortgage their farms and property, sub- 
ject to an annual assessment, to pay the principal 
and interest of their neighbor’s debts, without the 
slightest interest or benefit to themselves. 

What would be said of a proposal, that the cor- 
porate authorities of New York should impose a tax 
on all property and persons in the city, to pay the 
debts of every citizen, from the gambler in stocks 
to the honest laborer who has been involved by 
sickness and misfortune? Would not all the civi- 


ny | lized world denounce it as unjust and tyrannical? 


Would it not be, in fact, an atrocious violation of 
moral principle, by which one man’s property 
would be taken and given to another? 

A distribution of debi is but another phrase for the 
distribulion of property. If half a million of the 
New York debt be distributed to Connecticut, it 
will take half a million of the property of Connec- 
ticut to pay it. To that amount the property of the 
people of Connecticut will be taken from them, and 
given to the people of New York. Nor does it 
make the least difference in the effect, whether this 
transfer be made through the instrumentality of 
congress, or of the state legislature. Ifsome mem- 
ber of the Connecticut legislature should offer a bill 
to tax the people of that state half a milliion of 
dollars, to give to the state of New York, with the 
view of aiding her to pay off the debt contracted in 


would he receive? The injustice of the proposi- 
tion would be so palpable, and its effects so mon- 
strous, that the- only response he could expect 
would be an universal burst of indignation. Yet 
this would be the precise effect of an assumption 
of the state debts by the general government. It 
would be the taken of the property of one state, 
and giving it to another; of one se} of men, and 
giving it to another; as directly in violation of every 
right and moral obligation, as a law for the equal 
distribution of property among all members of the 
community. 

Is IT EXPEDIENT? It may probably be assumed 
as asafe rnle of action, in public as well as private 
affairs, that whatever is morally right is inexpedi- 
ent. If, then, the assumption of the state debts by 
the general government be unjust, it follows that 
itis inexpedient. But there are other objections 
on the score of expediency, of a most formidable 
character. The tesponsibility of a representative 
who imposes taxes, to the people who are taxed, is 
the great anchor of republican government: and 
this measure in question would seriously impair it. 

If these debts can be thrown upon the general 
government, then the duty of providing means to 
pay them, will be removed from the numerous and 
direct representatives of the people in the state le- 
vislatures, and cast upon their few representatives 
in congress. 

The proposition is one to release state legisla- 
tures from their most important responsibilities— 
those of raising the money to meet engagements 
contracted by their authority. If this prineiple is 
to be introduced—if state representatives may con- 
tract debts, and throw all responsibility of provid- 
ing means of payment upon-congress, (a body not 
chosen by the same constituents), and make it their 
duty to provide for them, there is an end of all se- 
curity, all economy, all moderation, in the expen- 
ditures of the state governments. Their action 
heretofore may be considered parsimony, compar- 
ed with the profusion which may be expected when 
the state authorities are led to believe that they 
have nothing to do but to spend all the money they 
can borrow, the ultimate payment to be provided 
for by congress. 

The idea now is, thatthe assumption of state debts 





is to be extended only to those contracted for inter- 
‘yal improvements; but if the practice be once in- 
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troduced, it will undoubtedly not stop at that point. 
One state bas run in debt to make a valuable canal; 
another to establish a profitable bank. Is there any 
reason why the other states should pay the one debt, 
atid not the other? One state has run in debt to 
construct a worthless rail road; and another to es- 
tablish a bank, which has been plundered by its 
directors. Is there any reason why the loss should 
be thrown on other states, in the one case more 
than the other? No difference can be found in prin- 
ciple, and none is to be expected in practice. 

Nor does the principle confine itself to the as- 
sumption of existing debts, but embraces, also, the 
current expenditures of the states. If it be deemed 
expedient to assume the debts of the states, it is 
apprehended that it will soon be found expedient to 
call on the general government to pay their current 
expenditures. After it is consented to pay the first, 
itis difficult to perctive on what ground a refusal 
to pay the last could be placed. 

he compensation of all executive, judicial and 
legislative officers, as well as all incidental expenses 
of the state governments, will become a charge upon 
the general treasury. We shall have twenty-seven 
overnments to spend money, and only one to raise 
it; and that one the most distant from, and the least 
responsible to, the people. The direct responsibi- 
lity of the state legislatures to the people, in raising 
money, will be entirely destroyed; that essential 
check upon expenditure will be cut off; the salaries 
of state officers will be raised; extravagance will 
every where take the place of economy; the states 


from the treasury of the United States; as their ex- 
cuse for levying taxes, the members of congress 
will justly plead, not an increased expenditure, 
caused by their own votes, but the demands brought 
upon the government by the action of the states. 
All the checks which render governments careful of 
expenditure, will be removed from the state, as 
well as general governments; and the country will 
first be plunged into an enormous debt, to be sue- 
ceeded by a system of grinding taxation, from which 
neither we, nor our children, nor our children’s 
children can ever hope to escape. There is another 
effect of the proposed measure, which will, in a 
great degree, be immediately felt, and will increase 
with the progress of time. It is not proposed that 
the general government shall levy a tax to pay off 
the debts to be assuined, but shall run in debt itself, 
in an amount sufficient to pay them. ‘To preserve 
the semblance of equality_in this scheme, the ge- 
neral government must give to the states less in- 
debted, sums of money equal in proportion to the 
largest debt it shall assume. For instance, sup- 
pose that a state has incurred a debt of eight mil- 
lions of dollars, with a single representative in the 
i branch of congress. In order to make its 

enificence equal, the general government must 
give to all the other states sums of money, which, 
added to their debts, if any, would make them 
equal to that state, upon the basis of federal re- 
presentation and taxation. To raise all the other 
states to the same level in that respect, would re- 
quire not less than nineteen hundred and thirty-six 
mnillions of dollars, to which amount the United 
States must rush into debtat a single plunge. The 
interest on this debt would, at five per cent. be 
ninety-six millions eight htndred thousand dollars 
annually, asum equal to the fair average value of 
the whole annual exports of domestic produce from 
the United States. Nearly all this debt would soon 
find its way to foreign hands, which now hold most 
of the state debts, constituting an annual drain upon 
our country equal to itsinterest. Nothing is more 
evident than that if our government were not in 
debt abroad at all, all its exports would be returned 
to it in money and articles of merchandise, adding 
to the wealth and comfort of the people. The con- 
dition of a country connected with other nations is, 
in this respect, not different from that of a farmer 
among his neighbors. If he be not in debt, all his 
surplus produce, when sold, brings something in 
return to enrich him, or add tothe enjoyments of 
bis family. If he be in debt, a part of his surplus 
produce must go to pay the interest. If ‘the in- 
terest on his debts be equal to the value of his sur- 
plus produce, he cannot pay it, and at the same 
time purchase any thing for his family; and if the 
interest exceeds his surplus produce, he is every 
year becoming poorer, and must be a bankrupt in 
the end. So it is with our country. The interest 
ona foreign debt must be paid out of its surplus 
produce. Justin proportion as that debt and the 
interest increases, the imports of the country must 
be less than they otherwise would be; and if the 
interest hecome equal in value to the exports, im- 
portations must cease altogether. The assumption 
of the state debts, and the project to make the states 
equal, would be a fearful stride towards this state 





tably grow out of the removal of all effective checks 
upon expenditure, would rapidly angment that debt, 
until there is reason to fear, the interest upon it 
would exceed in amount the value ofall the exports 
of the country. What would then be the conse- 
quence? The cessation of foreign trade, the break- 
ing up of the great mercantile interest of the coun- 
try; our ships would, indeed, sail freighted with the 
rich products of our soil, but would bring nothing 
in return. All would be swallowed up in paying 
interest on the debts of the nation. . The crops of 
all our cotton region; the surplus flour of the middle 
and western states; the surplus products of our 
fisheries and manufacturing skill, instead of in- 
creasing our national wealth and individual com- 
fort, would all be sunk in this. fathomless ocean of 
national debt, and all go to enrich the people of 
foreign lands. ~* ; 
The only circumstance that makes the debt of 
Great Britain tolerable is, that the interest is paid 
to her own subjects. The effect there is, to con- 
centrate property in the hands of a few, while it 
impoverishes the great mass; but it does not throw 
her wealth into foreign countries. With us, a na- 
tional debt operates differently. It does not in- 
crease the wealth even of a few among ourselves, 
but impoverishes all. It operates upon all of our 
people, in proportion to its magnitude, as the Bri- 
tish debt operates upon those who sweat and toil are 
taxed to pay the interest. If it shall ever raise to 
the magnitude which is to be apprehended; if the 
fearful inroad now in agitation, be made upon the 
principles of responsibility in our government, it 
will made the people of the U. States co-laborers 
and co-sufferers with the people of the British isles. 
The same men will hold the debt of Great Britain 
and America; for their aggrandisement must the 
people of both countries labor, with this difference: 
that the people of Great Britain labor for lords 
among themselves, and our people would labor for 
lords beyond the sea. 

In proportion as our foreign debt increases, the 
means of raising a revenue to pay the interest upon 
it diminishes. Our revenue is chiefly raised from 
duties on imports; and if imports diminish, our 
means of raising a revenue diminish. If importa- 
tions shall cease, in consequence of demands upon 
the country to pay interest abroad, this resource 
will be entirely cut off. The government must 
then resort to a system of internal taxation, reach- 
ing every hamlet and hearth in the country. It 
must take all the income of our people, beyond a 
bare subsistence, as that of most of the British peo- 
ple is now taken, to send abroad for the purpose of 
paying the interest upon our foreign debt. Every 
man would be made to feel that he is laboring for 
masters beyond the sea, and to deplore the policy 
which had virtually made their country the planta- 
tion of foreign fund-holders; and this free govern- 
ment their overseers and taskmasters. 

This is not an overwrought picture of the conse- 
quences which would naturally follow the carrying 
out of the principles now suggested. If any think 
so, let them look at the mass of the British popula- 
tion and the condition of Ireland. Like causes must 
produce like effects. If they shall not be realized 
here, it will be because our people are too intelli- 
gent and too firm to be seduced or driven into the 
fatal policy of creating a heavy national debt.— 
Upon our system of government, the effect of the 
policy suggested must of necessity be fatal. When 
the general government becomes the collector of 
taxes, and the distributor of the proceeds, consoli- 


gulations; all the powers of legislation, within their 
respective limits, were ample and uncontrolled; 
they could raise money, by taxation, to meet every 
emergency; still a more perfect union was neces- 
sary to give them the characteristics of a nation, 
both at home and abroad. Therefore, to secure 
unity of action for great national objects and pur- 
poses, the convention which formed the constitu- 
tion was convened; and the constitution itself was 
a concession or grant of powers, previously pos- 
sessed by the states, and yielded up by them to the 
new government; and so jealous were the states, 
lest the federal government should claim powers, 
by implication, which were not delegated by the 
constitution, that the tenth amendment expressly 
provides “that the powers not deiegated by the 
constitution to the United States, nor prohibited by 
it to the states, are reserved to the states respec- 
tively, or to the people.” Were any thing neces- 
sary, beyond the original instrument itself, to give 
its true character to this government, this amend- 
ment would clearly show it to be a government of 
limited powers, restricted in its action to subjects 
confided to it by the constitution; and every at- 
tempt, on its part, to legislate upon other subjects, 
is unauthorised by that instrument. 

One of the evils most severely felt prior to the 
forination of the constitution, was the inability- of 
the congress of the confederation to raise money, 
by taxation, for national purposes: and this was one 
of the strongest reasons which led to the formation 
of the new government; and*‘can it be believed for 


tertained an idea, that the state debts, which might 
be thereafter contracted for local purposes, should 
be paid out of the general treasury. 

In the enumeration of the powers of congress, 
contained in the eighth section of the first article 
of the constitution, there is the power conferred to 
lay and collect taxes, &c. and also to pay the debts 
of the United States. Why give this power ex- 
pressly to congress to pay the debts of the United 
States, if the design was, that it should possess the 
power to pay the debts of the several states, which 
might be created for local purposes? If such had 
been the intention of the convention, a different 
phraseology would have been used. If the object 
had been to create a govefnment with the powers 
now claimed for it, would not the first clause of the 
eighth section be inade to read, ‘‘to pay the debts of 
the United States and the several states??? With- 
out insisting upon the too rigid application of the 
rule of construction which prevails in courts of jus- 
tice, that “‘the expression of one thing is the exclu- 
sion of another,” your committee feel warranted in 
saying that in a constitution of delegated powers 
and defined objects, the absence of a grant or de- 
claration is conclusive against the existence of the 
power claimed. 

Nor is this power to pay the state debts, neces- 
sary or proper to carry into execution any of the 
powers delegated to congress by the constitution; 
so far from it, there is no necessary or proper con- 
nection or relation between it and any one of the 
delegated powers; and the effect wouid be to com- 
pel congress to lay taxes, for purposes not federal, 
and for which the taxing power was- not conferred 
on the general government. It would also disqualify 
this government for the performance of its own 
functions and appropriate duties. No means “for 
the common defence” of the country would remain 
at the command of the general government; all its 
moneyed resources would be sank in the abyss 





dation will have been accomplished. The states 
will lose their power, their dignity and their inde- 
pendence, The state governments will become the 
subordinates of the general government; losing their 


significance, without the power of redemption; and 
the objects of those, in the convention, 1778, who 
desired to subject the states to the direct control of 
the central power, will have been accomplished; ‘or 
if all do not sink in a mass beneath the calm sea of 
consolidated and despotic power, none of them can 
be rescued but by convulsive throes and bloody re- 
volution. If, happily, we should remain united as 
one people, it would be substantially under the 
control of a single government, itself the agent of 
a foreign money power to collect its revenues In 
America, too poor and too impotent to resist foreign 
aggression, or preserve order at home. Seeing that 
the measure of assumption would tend to produce 
such conseqnences; and that the first step in it will 
produce them in sore degree, your committee can- 
net but look upon it as highly inexpedient. 

Is 1T CONSTITUTIONAL? Todecide this question, 
reference must be had not only to that instrument 
itself, but to the history of its formation and adop- 
tion. At that time the sfates were, separately, in 





of things, The extravagance which would inevi- 


the full enjoyment of all the rights of sovereignty; 
no want of power was felt as to their internal re- 


importance from day to day, they will sink into in- - 


which the scheme of assumption contemplates. 


, But there are further considerations showing that 


no such measure comes within the scope and con- 
templation of the constitution. Itis not pretended 
that all the internal improvements entered upon by 
the states are such as the general government 
could constitutionally make under ifs own direct 
authority. Many of them are entirely local in 
their character, and of so little general, or even lo- 
cal utility, that, if finished, the income from them 
would not keep them in repair. If the general go- 
vernment furnishes the funds to construct these 
works, or assume the payment of the money which 
has been borrowed for sneh purposes, will it not, 
in effect be the construction of these works by the 
general government? Will it not be doing that in- 
directly which it has no power to do directly? will 
it not go beyond the most latitudinous construc- 
tion of the constitution which has ever been con- 
tended for, even under the phrase “general wel- 
fare?” But aside from this view of the subject, it 
is, in fact, the constructing or makitie local inter- 
nalimprovements in the states by the general go- 
vernment in the worst possible form. ‘The states 
select the objects of improvement, with a view to 
their own convenience and advantage; the works 





are constructed upon their own plan; the contracts 


lare made by the agents of the states; the profits, 


a moment, that the framers of the constitution ea- | 
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if any, are for the exclusive benefit of the states 
ib. which they are situated, and all that remains 
for the general government, is the poor privilege 
of ie and paying the money which they may 
cost. 

_ ‘The result would be, that congress may lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and. excises, not only 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States, but 
also to raise money to give to the several states. 
It would be a gift, toall intents and purposes. It 
would be a new object added to those for which 
congress is empowered to lay taxes; it would be an 
interpolation in the constitution; an assuiuption of 
power, gross and palpable. 

If congress can raise money for the purpose of 
giving it to the states for such objects, why can they 
not raise it to give to corporations and companies? 
If they can pay for all the rail roads and canals 
which the states have undertaken, how can the 
power be denied them to pay for all which corpora- 
lions or companies, in their wisdom or folly, may 
have undertaken? Why may not the general go- 
vernment take upon its broad shoulders every unsuc- 
cessful speculation of this kind in the country, pay- 
ing the debts now contracted, and furnishing money 
to complete them; the whole, nevertheless, to be 
owned by the original projectors? 

The constitution has taker care that the burdens 
of the government shall fall equally on all the states. 
«All duties, imposts and excises, shall be equal 
throughout the United States,” and the basis of di- 
rect taxes is fixed by a general constitutional rule. 
Of what value are these restrictions, if monéy can 
constitutionally be taken from one state and given to 
another, through the instrumentality of the general 
government? 

According to the principle upon which the idea 
of assumption is based, the general government may 
raise and give money toa state to pay its debts. If 
more than one state, or all, are interested in the 
scheme, it is not with the view of making it con- 
stitutional, but to give it more the semblance of 
equality and justice. The principle is, that all the 
states may be taxed, and the money raised be given 
to one or more states; the constitutional principle 
is the same, whether one,two, or all the states be- 
come the recipients of the money raised. If con- 
stitutional for all,it isso for one. It results, then, 
that notwithstanding ‘all duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, must be equal in all the states,” congress 
may refund to one state, by way of gift, from the 
general treasury, the whole amount it may pay, and 
thereby destroy that equality of taxation which 
was intended to be secured by the constitution. 
What difference can there be, between not tax- 
ing at all, and refunding to a state all it may pay? 

To your committee, the idea of raising money to 
give to the states, for any state purpose whatever, 
appears so utterly at variance with the general ob- 
ject and scope, as well as the special provisions of 
the constitution, as scarcely to need a serious argu- 
ment to explain it. Let any man, after reading the 
history of the times from the beginning of the re- 
volution down to the meeting of the convention in 
1788, and tracing out the causes which produced 
that august assemblage, ask himself whether it was 
any part of the design to raise up a new power for 
the purpose of raising money to be given to the 
states? The answer must be in the negative. As 
heretofore stated; one of the chief difficulties was, 
that the confederation could not get money to pay 
the debts of the United States, through the instru- 
mentality of the state governments; and the object, 
in relation to this point, was to devise means by 
which tu supply the wants of the United States 
without the agency of the states, leaving them with 
ample resources to provide for themselves. This 
was the great object of the statesmen of that day, 
and the utmost limit of their views. So far frou 
intending to create a new power to raise money for 
the states, it canfiot be doubted, that if they had 
supposed it possible, that such a dangerous attempt 
would ever be made, they would have inserted an 
express prohibition in the constitution. To mo- 
dern times are we indebted, and not to the experi- 
ence and designs of our revolutionary fathers, for 
this attempt to mar their work and pervert the con- 
stitution, to cover objects, the accomplishment of 
which will be fatal to that purity which it was in- 
tended to preserve—to that justice and equality it 
was intended to protect—to that state independence 
which it was ene of its highest objects to maintain 
—to that liberty, which it was intended to make 
perpetual. 

From the foregoing view of the subject, your 
committee have arrived at the conclusion that the 
assumption by the general government of the state 
debts, which have been, or may be, contracted for 
local objects or state purposes, would be unjust, In- 
expedient, and unconstitutional. 


{ Nothing remains but to examine whether the pro- 

ceeds of the. sales of the public lands can_be.right- 
fully applied to the before mentioned objects, or 
can, with propriety, be distributed among the seve- 
ral states for such purposes. It seems to your com- 


in all its bearings, shold dissipate every such im- 
pression. When the revolution broke out, there 
were vast tracts of unsettled Jands within the limits of 
some of the provinces. When it was proposed to form 
a confederation of the states, the states in which there 
were no vacant lands insisted that these lands should 
enure, not to the benefit of the states in which they 
were. situated, but to the congress of the United 
States, and ought to be considered as common pro- 
perty, to be disposed of for common benefit. The 
assent of some of the sfates to the articles of confe- 
deration, was delayed for years; because this prin- 
ciple was not recognised in them; and but for 
the compromise of that question, our present con- 
stitution would probably never have. been adopted. 
The talents and influence of the leading men of the 
revolution, were devoted with the utmost solicitude 
to the settlement of this distracting question. They 
appealed to the states interested, through resolu- 
tions to congress, and otherwise, imploring them, 
by the love of liberty, union and independence, to 
cede the waste lands within their limits, to the 
United States, to be held and disposed of as com- 
mon property. As early as the tenth of October, 
seventeen hundred and eighty, congress declared the 
purposes to which the proceeds of these lands, in 
case of their cession, should be applied, to wit: 
‘Resolved, That the unappropriated lands which 
may be ceded or relinquished to the United States 
by any particular state, pursuant to the recominen- 
dation of songzete of the sixth day of December 
last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States, and be settled and formed’ into 
distinct republican states; and which shall become 
members of the federal union, and have the same 
rights of sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
as the otherstates.”” These efforts were, to a great 
extent, suecessful; and most of the states ceded. the 
principal part of their waste lands to the United 
States. The words in which the cessions were 
made are somewhat different, but, in effect, they 
were thesame. The following is the language used 
in the cession made by the state of Virginia, on the 
first day of March, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
four, to wit: ‘*That all the lands within the territo- 
ry so ceded to the United States, and not reserved 
or appropriated to any of the before mentioned pur- 
poses, or disposed of.in bounties to officers and sol- 
diers of the American army, shall be considered as 
a common fund, for the use and benefit of such of 
the United States as have become, or shall become, 
members of the confederation or federal alliance of 
said states, Virginia inclusive, according to the 
usual respective proportions in the general charge 
and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use 
or purpose whatsoever.”? These cessions were made 
under the old articles of confederation, when con- 
gress did not possess the power of taxation. By 
those articles congress determined on the sums 
wanted for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States, which were apportioned 
among the several states, ‘in proportion to the value 
of the land within each state, granted or surveyed, 
and the buildings and improvements thereon;” but 
the taxes to raise them were laid only by the state 
legislatures. 

To this rule of apportionment the cessions of 
Virginia and other states directly alluded. The 
proceeds of the-sales of these lands were to bea 
common fund, for the benefit of the United States, 
in the benefits of which the states were to partici- 
pate, ‘according to the usual respective propor- 
tions in the general charge and expenditures,” or, 
in other words, whenever congress shall call on the 
states for their respective quotas of money fer the 
expenditures of the general government, they shall 
give credit to each for their due portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the land sales, ‘tin proportion to the value 
of the land within each state, granted or surveyed, 
and the buildings and improvements thereon.” 
Each state was thus to enjoy its due portion of 
benefits arising from this common fund, although 
none of it came into its own treasury, The coasti- 
tution subsequently adopted, gave congress power 
to make regulations for the disposition af the pyb- 
lic lands, but did not interfere with the terms of 
cession. Those lands were still to be disposed of for 
the comman benefit of the United States, in which 
each state was to share, according to its due pro- 
portion of the general charge and expenditure; but 
the criterion by which the proportian was to be 
ascertained, was changed by the new mode intro- 
duced for furnishing the United States with money 
to carry on the government, Instead of calling on 








mittee that a careful consideration of this subject, | 





the states for quotas of money, assessed according 
to the lands and. improvements, the new constitu- 
tion vested in congress power tp raise taxes, direct 
and indirect, without the aid or interposition of the 
states. , 

When moneys are raised, under the provisions of 
the constitution, particularly by duties and imposts, 
it is obviously impossible to-aseertain the propor- 
tion really to be furnished by,each state; and there 
is but one mode by which the compacts of cession 
can be carried into effect; that is, by the payment 
of the proceeds of the public land sales into the 
common treasury, thereby lessening the amounts. 


‘which have to be raised from the people of the 


several states, in exact proportion.as they contri- 
bute to the general charge and expenditure. Al- 
though it is quite obvious that no such thing as an 
actual distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
among the several states -was ever thought of under 
the confederation, yet there was no. difficulty in 
ascertaining the exact poitions of any given sum 
for which each state was to be credited; congress 
had only to divide it according to the proportions 
of the last assessment. 

But it is not so under our present constitution. 
Under the system of indirect taxation now in use, 
it is impossible to ascertain what each state pays; 
and, of course, impossible to ascertain what pro- 
portion of any given sum, arising from the sales of 
public lands, should actually belong to it. To di- 
vide such a sum among the states according to the 
terms of cession, is, therefore, impracticable... The 
only way in which these compacts can be earried 


into effect, is by paying these moneys into the 


treasury, where they will lessen the amount to be 
raised by taxation, precisely as intended by the 
compacts. ‘This view of the subject seems to your 
committee to be conclusive. The binding effect of 
the compacts is not denied. On all bands they are 
admitted to be as obligatory as the constitution itself, 

If there be one way, and but one, in which they 
can be executed in letter and spirit, is it admissible 
to depart from it? [Is it safe, legal or constitu- 
tional, to abandon this plain path, and_ bewilder 
ourselves in the mazes of construction and assump- 
tion, under the pretence of securing to each state in 
other modes the benefits intended by the compacts 
of cession? 

If we were to adopt the population of the states, 
or the representative numbers, or the lands of the 
states, or the entire property of the states, as the 
basis of distribution, we should do it with a perfect 
conviction that it would fail to secure the rights 
of each state, according to the compacts, when there 
lies before us a broad and beaten path, leading di- 
rectly to that result. 

The evident object of all the compact provisions 
on the subject of the public lands, was to make 
them the property of the United States, collectively, 
and not separately, and to secure the application of 
the proceeds to the common benefit, in the same 
manner as other public money should be applied; 
and not to create aseparate fund for general or 
special purposes. As common property they have 
always been treated, and the proceeds of sales have, 
at all times, been paid into the treasury, like any 
other revenue. The fact that, after the adoption of 
the constitution, congress set them apart asa fund 
for the payment of the public debt, confirms this 
position. 

That debt was a charge upon all and each of the 
states, according to the amounts paid by them, 
respectively, tewards the general expenditure, as 
much so as the current expenses of the government. 

It was the fact that the lands belonged to the 
United States, and not to the several states; that 
they were a source of revenue to the United States 
for general purposes on which this pledge was 
based. Nor has the question received any new 
shape in consequence of the payment of the debt 
for which they were pledged. ‘That pledge did not 
alter or impair the compacts of cession; it was a 
step taken in faithful execution of those compacts, 
and in strict conformity with their provisions, 

When the debit was paid, the lands stood in the 
same position they did before the pledge was made. 
The terms of the compact controlled them still, It 
was, and is, the imperative duty of congress to See 
that the states profit by the sales, in the exact ratio 
of their respective proportions of the general charge 
and expenditure, which can only be done by treat- 
ing them as a source of revenue, for the ordinary 
purposes of the general government. That the one 
and only mode by which each state is to profit in 
due proportion by the sales of the ceded lands, can- 
not be departed from in good faith, is further evi- 
dent from the additional provision in the acts of 
cession, that the proceeds shall be applied to the 
one specified object, and ‘‘for no other use or pur- 

ose whatsoever.” To apply them to the payment 
of the state debts; or to adopt any other rule by 
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which the several states shall profit by them, would, 
therefore, be an entire departure from the compacts. 

"There is a portion of the public lands with which 
the compacts of cession had nothing to do. We 
allude to those of Louisiana and the Floridas, pur- 
chased of France and Spain. It will not be denied 
that these lands are the common property of the 
United States, in which the several states, as such, 
have no claims whatsoever. They were purchased 
with the money of the whole; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, like any other species of public pro- 
perty, they should be sold for the benefit of the 
whole. Yet wherein does the title of the United 
States in these lands differ from the title of those 
which were acquired by cessions from the states? 
None can be found in fact, orin the practice of the 
government. ‘They have both been treated as a 
common fund; as a source of revenue to meet the 
necessary expenditures of the government, and les- 
sen the amount to be collected by other means. 
There is no difference in principle, and there has 
been none in practice, between revenue raised from 
duties on imports, or from sales of public lands. 
All have gone into the same treasury, and been ap- 
plied, promiscuously, to the same objects. 

But if the proceeds of Jand sales, and the income 
of the government from other sources, are to be 
considered different funds, and one can be applied 
to purposes to which the other cannot, what will 
be the practical result? That the United States can 
purchase lands with the revenue raised from duties 
on imports, has never been doubted. Outof those 
means has Louisiana and the Floridas been paid 
for, and numerous purchases made of the Indians. 
Can it be maintained that the money with which 
these purchases were made could not be distributed 
among the states for the objects contemplated, but 
that the money arising from the sales of the same 
property may be? Can the nature of the public 
money be altered by being invested in lands, and 
then replaced from the proceeds of sales? If so, the 
United States have only to convert their money into 
lands, and their lands into money again, to acquire 
a power over the public revenue which is not given 
them by the constitution. At this moment a por- 
tion of the revenue arising from customs, is, in fact, 
invested in public lands. If the cost of Louisiana 
and the Floridas be included, the public lands bave 
not refunded the amount paid for their acquisition 
and preparation for sale, by a large amount; and if 
the principle were now introduced, that the pro- 
ceeds of land sales may be given to the states, al- 
though the money paid for them could not, we 
should see a gross inconsistency adopted in the 
practice of our government, the results of which it 
would be impossible to foresee. In every view we 
take of the subject, we are satisfied that there is no 
difference between the power which congress pos- 
sesses over the revenue which arises from customs, 
and the money received from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands; and to construe a difference out of the 
language used in the compacts of cession, would 
be to defeat the very object for which that language 
was employed. The whole scope and object of the 
conditions annexed to the cessions, was evidently 
to make the lands common property, and their pro- 
ceeds arevenue, to be applied to general purposes 
precisely like that derived from all other sources, 
To make these cessions so read as to defeat the 
great object they had in view, would not be favora- 
ble to the faith of compacts, or the preservation of 
constitutional restraints. 

We therefore conclude that the application of the 
moneys arising from the sales of public lands to the 
payment of said debts, or their distribution among 
the states for such purposes, is as unjust, inex- 
pedient and unconstitutional, as a similar applica- 
tion of any other portion of the public revenue; and, 
moreover, in direct violation of the terms and spirit 
of the compacts of cession. 

Nor can such a measure be palliated by the plea 
that there is, or is likely to be, a surplus in the 
treasury, over and above whatis wanted for the or- 
dinary fk pate of the general government. On the 
contrary, the’ progressive reduction of the tariff of 
duties now in operation will so redace the revenue 
as to make the proceeds of the public lands neces- 
sary to meet the wants of the most economical ad- 
ministration; and if they are diverted from their 
present objects, their place must be supplied by -an 
increased tariff, or a tax directly on the people; and 
what is the difference between a tax toraise money 
for distribution, and a tax to enable the government 
to distribute, or to supply the place of moneys dis- 
tributed? The practical effect is precisely the same. 
If three or four millions of dollars—the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands—be annually distribut- 
ed to the states, and thereby a necessity be created, 
as no doubt it will be, to increase the tariff to that 
amount, is itnot the same thing as though the tariff 
were increased for the purpose of distribution? 
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And by this operation what is gained? The gene- 
ra! government has given away to the states three 
or four millions of dollars annually, and has taxed 
the people to the same amount to make up the de- 
ficit in its own revenue. 

Your committee cannot refrain from noticing 
some of the consequences which must follow from 
the measure proposed, with regard to the public 
lands. It must retard the setthement of the new 
states; it must operate against the allowance of pre- 
emption rights; against a graduation of the price of 
the public lands, and every other indulgence which 
a liberai spirit towards the new states might dictate 
and recommend. 

It is believed that a different policy ought to be 
pursued; that the strength and wealth of the nation 
consists, not so much in the money td be exacted 
as the price of the public lands, as in the increase 
of its population and the cultivation of its soil. 

Your committee cannot but look with distrust 
and apprehension upon every scheme calculated to 
disturb the balance of power as constitutionally and 
practically adjusted between the state and general. 
governments. Each state reserved to itself, in the 
formation of the constitution, an unrestricted pow- 
er of taxation, competent to supply them with the 
means of executing all their constitutional powers. 
At the same time the power of taxation was confer- 
red upon the general government, merely as the 
means of enabling it to execute its few delegated 
powers. So far the system has worked well; and 
each government has provided for itself. Why shall 
we not permit them them totravel quietly on in the 
paths of safety and peace? Is there any danger in 
the beaten track, or any certain good to be obtained 
by departing from it? Whether taxes are laid by 
the states or by the United States, they are still 
taxes on the people: whether the states or the Unit- 
ed States be in debt, it is still the debt of the people. 
To throw the burden from one sovereignty upon 
another will not pay the debt, nor detract from its 
oppressiveness upon the people, except so far as it 
may. produce the unjust result of compelling one 
part of the people to pay the debts of another. Ifit 
produce the further effect of lessening the respon- 
sibility of the representative to his constituency, in 
the contracting of debts and laying of taxes, it should 
for that reason alone be opposed by every friend of 
republican government. 

Allis well as itis. The intelligence and energy 
of the people, in the various states, are competent 
to extricate them from present embarrassments, and 
guard against their recurrence, by means much 
more cheap and safe, than by deranging our system 
of government, and entailing a debt on the United 
States, calculated to.oppress and impoverish our 
children and our children’s children. The states did 
not come into the union with the expectation to be 
taxed for the payment of the debts of their sister 
states, having agreed only to contribute what may 
be necessary for the legitimate purposes of the ge- 
neral government. To compel them to pay the 
debts of their neighbors, contracted for internal im- 
provements or any other object of a state character, 
is toimpose upon them burdens not anticipated, 
and to which they have never, by any concession, 
agreed to submit: Therefores 

1. Resolved, That the assumption, directly or in- 
directly, by the general government, of the- debts 
which have been, or may be, contracted by the 
states for local objects or state purposes, would be 
unjust, both to the states and to the people. 

2. Resolved, That such assumption would be 
highly inexpedient, and dangerous to the union of 
the states. 

3. Resolved, That such assumption would be 
wholly unauthorised by and in violation of the con- 
stitution of the United States, and utterly repug- 
nant to all the objects and purposes for which the 
federal union was formed. 

4. Resolved, That to set apart the public lands, 


or the revenues arising therefrom, for the before 


mentioned purposes, would be e 
pedient and unconstitutional. 


TWENT Y-SIXTH CONGRESS—Ist SESSION. 
SENATE. 

February 14. Mr. Pierce presented the memorial 
of Samuel E. Coves, and 159 others, citizens of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, upon the subject of 
a congress of nations. Mr. P. said that most of 
the signers were kuown to him either personally or 
by reputation. They were engaged in the various 
pursuits of life, and it was but just to say of thein 
that they were geutlemen of great intelligence, re- 
spectability and high moral worth. They intro- 
duced the subject, (which is treated with clearness 
and ability), by the declaration that «it is a grow- 
ing sentiment among men of all-classes and pro- 


qually unjust, inex- 





fessions, that international war is as needless as it 


is confessed to be ruinons to the resources and mo- 





ens 


rals of a people,”’ and as “the most fruitful causes 
of war, (in their estimation), flow from the unset- 
tled state of international law, they present a pro- 
ject of a congress of nations with a view to the 


double object of the amicable adjustment of na-. 


tional disputes, and the more definite one of the 
establishment of a code of international law.”? Al- 
though Mr. P. did not concur in all the views ex- 
pressed by the memorialists, he entertained for their 
opinion a high respect, and moved the printing of 
the memorial, and its reference tu the committee on 
foreign relations. ) 

Mr. Young presented a report addressed to the 
right hon. Charles Poulett Thompson, president of 
the board of trade in Great Britain, on the subject 
of an inquiry into the number of accidents on board 
of vessels propelled by steam, the causes leading to 
such accidents, and the best mode of prevention; 
containing much valuable information drawn from 
the experience of that country, as well as the coun- 
tries of France, Belgium and Holland; which, on 
his motion, was referred to the committee on Gom- 
merce. 

Mr. Buchanan said he rose to present a petition 
signed by 627 citizens of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, ““manufacturers of, and employed in 
the manufacture of umbrellas and parasols.”” These 
petitioners state that, under the 21st clause of the 2d 
section of the tariff act of July, 1832, a duty of 25 
per cent, ad valorem was imposed on the importa- 


tion of umbrellas and parasols, of whatever mate-- 


terials made; that this duty continued to be collect- 
ed from the time that the act went into operation 
until the month of March last, when under a new 
construction of the compromise act of March, 1833, 
silk umbrellas and parasols have been admitted free 
from any duty whatever. 

The memorialists therefore ask congress to pass 
an explanatory act, imposing the same duties on 
silk umbrellas and parasols which were paid under 
the acts of July, 1832, and March, 1833, until the 
month of March, 1839. They conclude by declar- 
ing that upon the action of congress ‘‘depends the 
support of many thousands who are engaged in this 
hitherto growing branch of domestic industry, which 
has amounted to millions of dollars per annum; but, 
if admitted free of duty, umbrellas and parasols must 
cease to be of Anerican manufacture.” 

Mr. B. said, if the senate were a proper forum in 
which to debate or decide judicial questions arising 
under our own laws, he thought he could convince 
the body that the first construction of the compro- 
mise, which had prevailed for six years, was, and 
that the late construction was not, warranted by the 
spirit of that law. 

In what condition, (said Mr. B.) had this recent 
construction placed our umbrella manufactures?— 
All the articles entering into the manufacture of 
umbrellas, such as whalebone, brass and iron, now 
paid a considerable duty. To the extent of this 
duty the foreign manufacturer enjoyed a premium 
over the domestic manufacturer, because the um- 
brellas of the former were imported altogether free 
of duty. He did not believe that. any senator who 
voted for the compromise bill would say that he 
intended this act should produce any such effect. 

Mr. B. trusted that the committee on finance 
would determine that a revenue duty of 20 per cent. 
should be imposed on the importation -of foreign 
silks, and this would relieve the petitioners; or, if 
this should not be the case, they would report an 
explanatory bill, placing the umbrella manufactur- 
ers in the same position they had occupied for the 
six vears previous to March, 1839. 

The memorials were then referred, and ordered 
to be printed with the accompanying documents 
from Samuel Wright and William A. Drown, the 
committee of umbrella manufacturers. 

Mr. Benfon moved the printing of certain docu- 
ments which bad been referred to the committee 
on finance in relation to fishing bovaties and allow- 
ances, and salt duties. 

Upon this motion an animated debate arose, and 
consumed the remainder of the day. Mr. Benton 
opened the discussion, and was followed by Mr. 
Allen, of Ohio, who was replied to by Mr. Clay, of 
Ky. and Mr. Preston, both very lucid speeches.— 
Mr. Benton resumed, and was followed by Mr. 
Wright in favor of, and Mr, Calhoun, who opposed 
the printing, in an argumentative speech. 

Mr. Walker moved that when the senate adjourn, 
it adjourn till Monday next; which notion was 
agreed to. And then the senate adjourned. 

February 17. The vice president communicated 
to the senate a message from the president of the 
United States covering a letter from the secretary 
of the treasury, asking legislative aetion to gward 
the treasury against the fluctuations and contin- 
gencies in the collection of revenue. 

On motion of Mr, Wright, referred to the com- 


} mittee on finance. 
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Also, a copy of ‘‘Hazard’s United States Com- 
mercial and Statistical Register,” sent by the pub- 
lisher of that work, and intimating that it might be 
valuable for the use of congress. : 

Mr. Buchanan said the work contained, to his 
knowledge, a great deal of statistical and valuable 
information, which it was desirable that congress 
should have in its possession, He thought it advis- 
able, therefore, that a number of copies might be 
taken for the use of the library of congress, so that 
members and senators could at ali times have access 
to the work. He would, therefore, move that it be 
referred to the joint committee on the library. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and referred: , 

By Mr. Webster, from James Delano, in relation 
to French spoliations prior to 1800. 

“Also, from “Alexander Vattemere, proposing a 
plan for interchange of copies of valuable books, 
specimens of natural history and fine arts, between 
this government and other nations of the civilized 
world. 

By Mr. Clay, a memorial, numerously and re- 
spectably signed by citizens of New Orleans and 
inhabitants generally of Louisiana, asking to have 
the naturalization law considered, repealed, or re- 
modelled. 

Also, from citizens of Maine, asking a congress 
of nations for the settlement of national difficulties 
without a resort to arins. 

Also, several from citizens of the United States, 
asking that a duty may be imposed on, foreign silk, 
aud the home manufacture of that article cherished. 

By Mr. Tallmadge, from citizens of New York, 
asking the passage of a uniform bankruptlaw. | 

Also, froin citizens of Oneida, asking that intoxi- 
cating drinks may not be used in the army or navy, 
or in the Indian trade; that its sale or use may be 
suppressed at the capitol; and that its further im- 
portation may be prohibited. 

Also, from numerous citizens of Oswego, New 
York, praying the abolition of slavery in the terri- 
tories of the United States. 

_ Also, several of the same character from other 
quarters. Motion to receive ordered to lie. 


By Mr. Davis, from inhabitants of Boston, asking 
that the memorial of Hall J. Kelly, in relation to the 


establishment of a colony at Oregon, and a grant of 


land to the said Kelly, may be favorably considered. 
This memorial seemed to take an active interest in 
promoting the views of Mr. Kelly, and shows forth 
the services he has rendered in exploring the track- 
less wilds of Oregon. 

By Mr. Merrick, from the Bank of Washington, 
the Bank of Potomac, and another, asking for an 
extension of their charters. 


By Mr. Wall, from citizens of Burlington, re- 
monstrating against the use of blocdhounds in the 
Florida war. 

By Mr. Southard, from citizens of New Jersey, 
remonstrating against the use of bloodhounds. 

By Mr. Young, from the mayor and common 
council of the city of Chicago, asking an appropria- 
tion for the erection ofa barrier on the lake, to pro- 
tect the city from inundation. 

Also, resolutions from the legislature of Illinois, 
in the shape of instructions to her representatives 
to procure the passage of an act of congress grant- 
ing each alternate section of land on the different 
rail road routes in Illinois; or the whole of the un- 
sold public lands in her limits, on condition that 
one-third of the proceeds should go to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

By Mr. Buchanan, from numerous citizens, ask- 
ing that a moderate duty may be imposed on foreign 

ilk. 
: Also, seventeen memorials remonstrating against 
the use of bloodhounds. 

Also, some memorials in relation to slavery. 
Motion to receive ordered to lie. 

By Mr. Wright, from numerous citizens of New 
York, stating that the unfortunate state of the coun- 
try required the passage of some uniform bankrupt 
law. 

By Mr. Dixon, resolutions from the legislature of 
Rhode Island, in favor of the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands among the several 
states. 

Mr. D. said these resolutions had recently come 
to his honorable colleague and himself, and were 
passed by the legislature of Rhode Island at its last 
session. The deep and pervading, though common 
interest which his state had always felt in relation 
to this subject, had caused it more than once to ex 
press its views and ifs claims through the medium 
of its legislature. History would bear its ample 
testimony that Rhode Island had mingled her exer- 
tions in the first and last efforts persisted in by the 
country in that eventful struggle which had confer- 
red this domain. Those of his state who had taken 





a leading part in the revolution—those who fought 
and bled on that memorable occasion—always sup- 
posed they paid the price, the dear price, that pur- 
chased those lands; and their descendants had fond- 
ly believed that they could consider those lands as 
a part of their own fair inheritance. 

[he resolutions seemed to have’ been diawn up 
on account of a bill pending in congress for a trans- 
fer of those lands to the new states within which 
they were located. But, sir, (said Mr. D.) as that 
subject will be under consideration of the senate 
very soon on the resolutions introduced by the 
honorable senator from Kentucky by way of sub- 
stitute for the resolutions reported by the select 
committee, and which have been for some days 
pending before the senate, I have taken occasion to 
introduce them at this time, and therefore move 
you, sir, that they be read, laid on the table, and 
printed. 

Mr. Calhoun expressed his astonishment at the 
resolutions. He could scarcely conceive that a re- 
spectable state like Rhode Island, would pass reso- 
lutions without having seen the bill; and yet that 
must be the inference. These resolutions make a 
direct avowal that the lands are to be given to the 
new states. It was clear, then, that that state had 
either not seen the bill, or that she had taken -her 
account of it from letter-writers who dealt with 
truth as with fiction. He was prepared to show 
that there would be as much, or very neatly as 
much, placed in the treasury by his bill as by any 
other system. The object was to give to the new 
states a snfficient interest in the matter to make 
them zealous agents for the government. Another 
event would be to deprive the general government 
of at least one-third of its patronage; and it was 
astonishing to him that gentlemen on the other side, 
who pretended to war against executive patronage, 
had never alluded to this consequence. All that 
was held up in these resolutions was the idea of a 
clear grant to the new states, against which he pro- 
tested. He was impelled to the conclusion that 
Rhode Island had not seen the bill, but had acted 
upon information derived from newspapers or letter- 
writers. 

Mr. Dizon said that he would not take upon him- 
self to say that the legislature of Rhode Island was 
well acquainted with the details of the bill referred 
to by the honorable senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Calhoun) when the resolutions under discus- 
sion were passed. Neither would he undertake to 
say upon what information the leglisiature of his 
state had acted: whether upon newspaper authori- 
ty, as the honorable senator had suggested, or by 
listening to the tongue of common fame, or whether 
its members had been governed by their own ima- 
ginations, was not material, inasmuch as they were 
not mistaken in point of fact. Sir, (said Mr. D.) 
it is the general principal of distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among all the states that 
these resolutions contemplate, and not the bill now 
pending in the senate which provides for the trans- 
fer of these lands to the states within whose geo- 
graphical limits they might lie. ‘That bill might be 
as perfect in all its a he ip as the honorable se- 
nator supposes it to be for his purposes, and yet be 
very exceptionable to the legislature of Rhode Is- 
land, as well as to her citizens, who believe 
themselves entitled to their just proportion of those 
lands. It was, sir, the principle, and not the details 
of legislation, that drew forth resolutions from the 
legislature of Rhode Island which I have just had 
the honor of submitting. 

Mr. Calhoun could have no objection to Rhode 
Island indulging in her own views; but what he 
found fault with was, that the resolutions had not 
civen a fair representation of the facts. They were 
wholly wrong in their views, and contain an impli- 
ed censure on himself. ‘The bill had never coniem- 
plated an unconditional transfer of the public pro- 

erty. : 
j Mr. Clay was of opinion that the legislature had 
pretty correctly described it. What said the bill? 
Did it not propose to give one-half for the manage- 
ment of the other? So the resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Rhode Island could not be wholly incorrect; 
they were half right, at least, according to the pro- 
visions of the bill. We had extinguished the In- 
dian titles in nine new states, and the whole cost of 
surveys and sales would not be mere than five per 
centum; yet here, in one sweeping clause, it was 
contemplated to cede one-half, the result of which 
would ultimately be a cession of the whole. And 
why? The bill constitutes each new state a collec- 
tor of this revenue, and their necessities night tempt 
them to use it, and year after year we should have 
applications to give time on these collections. Be- 
sides, the states might think proper to use paper as 
a circulating medium, while this hard money ad- 
ministration would receive nothing but specie! 
Would you say to the state, you shall not sell your 


aay 
le 


land for the money which you. are content. to use 
among yourselves? These, with other causes, 
would in a few years become so perplexing and so 
embarrassing, that we should be glad to relinquish 
the whole. Mr. C. alluded to the remark in rela. 
tion to the diminution of the patronage of the gene- 
ral government. That he admitted, was very de- 
sirable; but then it might be effected at too great a 
sacrifice. Suppose we were asked to get ridof the 
army or navy to diminish the patronage of the go- 
vernment, should we doit? And yet here was a 
plan to get rid of a thousand millions of acres to di- 
minish patronage. Sucha plan, he thought, could 
not command ihe serious approbation even of the 
senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. Calhoun said he would not be provoked into 
debate on this subject. It was not the proper time 
for discussing the merits of the question. Henever 
had any confidence in the results drawn by the se- 
nator from Kentucky. And (said Mr. C.) I will 
undertake to show beyond all doubt that morally, 
physically and politically, it will be the best step 
that can be taken; and I will show, moreover, that 
it is based on principles of strict justice; and I defy 
the senator or any of his friends to prove the contra- 
ry position. 

Mr. Clay. The senator from South Carolina has 
been pleased to say that he has no confidence in me. 
Sir, I reciprocate it with all my heart, and go a 
step further, and say I have no confidence in the 
senator whether in the past, present, or ftture. 
[Mr. Calhoun. I said in your results.] Well, I ap- 
ply it to the views of the senator. Instead of as- 
serting what he will do, and in a bold and rapid 
manner drawing his results from his own faets, and 
saying, “I defy the senator to show,” &c. let us dis- 
cuss the subject before an imperial tribunal, the 
people. That was the true way to proceed to trial. 
The senator’s description of his own arguments 
was quite equal to his opinion of his own powers; 
but (said Mr, C.) let us meet at Philippi, or an 
where else, on this subject, and I will pledge eis 
to show it is one of the most wanton, wasteful and 





extravagant measures that ever emanated from any . 


public man. 

Mr. Culhoun said it seemed to be the object of 
the senator from Kentucky to get up excitement on 
the question. His object in rising, in the first in- 
stance, was merely to correct an error; so that the 
remaks of the senator were perfectly gratuitous. 
He did not know how it was, but he could scarcely 
ever rise to speak that the senator from Kentucky 
did not make assults upon him insome way or other. 
We came here to do the public business, not to ex- 
cite amusement in the galleries. He appealed to 
the senate whether he had ever made ap assault or 
indulged in a personality in regard to that senator. 
He hoped the matter might be closed, and the pub- 
lic business gone on with. It was unbecoming the 
senator’s years as well as his to proceed in that way 
any further. 

Mr. Clay said the senator made appeals to the 
senate whether “the had ever made assaults-on the 
senator from Kentucky.” If he were so disposed, 
he, too, might appeal to the senate and to trath— 
who began this matter. When he (Mr. C.) rose 
to make a remark or two on the bill, not to argue 
its merits, the senator said he had no confidence in 
my results. Was that language proper or parlia- 
mentary, or was it the language of courtesy? He 
understood very well the wily course of the sena- 
tor—it was to give a thurst, and place himself in 
the amiable attitude of self-defence. Mr. C. 
then stated as he now stated, that the bill wasa 
clear grant of one moiety to the new states, which, 
in its inevitable consequence, would end in the 
absolute relinquishment of the whole; and the se- 
nator chvoses to construe that into an assault. And 
speaking in his own person—-his fovorite posits 
jirst person singular—<T will show—I will defy—I 
have no confidence in the results of the senator.’ 
I repeat that Iam as unwilling as any senator to 
indulge in personalities, and as little in the habit of 
doing so, In that business I have been more sin- 
ned against than sinning. I have been far more an 
object of attack than the senator from South Caro- 
lina—as well in the senate as by the public press, 
and in private circles, I have sometimes treated it 
with contempt, sometimes with indignation, but 
have never been so peculiarly sensitive as the se- 
nator. Mr. C. said the senator and himself stood 
in ‘‘antagonistical’’ positions—their feelings all 
differed, moral, political and social, and he had no 
idea that the senator should cover himself with the 
cloak of sympathy, and give a thrust without he- 
ing met. I stand (said Mr. C.)} like the senator 
from South Carolina, on my reserved rights! And 
especially in relation to this land bill I feel, and 
mean to assert that right. | 

Some further remarks were made by Mr. Cal- 
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> fir Knight rose and said it seemed to him, on 
reading the resolutions of the legislature of Rhode 
_ Island, that the senator from South Carolina, mis- 
‘conceived the intention of the legislature, in sup- 
posing that the legislature intended to censure that 
gentleman; they were opposed to his bill, and had 
expressed an opinion against it—not only against 
that bill, but against all other propositions to cede 
the public lands to any of the states without a pro- 

r equivalent. The legislature did not believe 
that his bill provided such an equivalent, and pass- 
ed resolutions against the general principles of it. 
' ‘The legislature (said Mr. K.) is in favor of the 
proposition of the senator from Kentucky, dividing 
the proceeds of the public lands among all the 
states, and has expressed an opinion in favor of 
that ineasure, but with no intention of casting cen- 
sure on the senator from South Carolina. cur- 
sory veading of the resolutions clearly satisfies my 
mind that there is no censure of the senator con- 
taitted in them, and I am confident, from the know-* 
ledge I possess of the gentlemen who compose that 
legislature, that no such intention was entertained 
by them; but that they are decidedly opposed to 
the bill introduced by that senator is certain, and 
as strongly in favor of the proposition of the senator 
from Kentucky. 

The question was then taken, and the resolutions 
‘were ordered to be printed, and laid on the table. 

Mr. Benton, from the committee on military 
affairs, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration of the memorials remonstrating 
against the use of bloodhounds in the Florida war; 
and submilting to the senate certain correspondence 
from the war departinent in relation to the same; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Walker, from the committee on the pub- 
lic lands, reported a bill to authorise the laying off 
the towns of Madison and Burlington, in the terri- 
ee Wisconsin. 

r. Norvell, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill authorising the states to tax any lands 
within their limits sold by the United States. 

Mr. Young, from the committee on roadsand 
canals, reported a bill to authorise the construction 
of a road from the town of Dubuque, in Iowa, to 
the northern boundary of Missouri. 

Also, a bill making appropriations to complete 
certain military roads in the state of Arkansas. 


On motion of Mr. Davis, 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to transmit to the senate such information 
as he may possess, showing the necessity of further 
legislation in regard to the papers of any vessels bound 
on foreign voyages. 

The senate then proceeded to take up the special 
order, viz: the report of the select committee on 
the assumption of state debts. 

When, after some discussion on a point of order, 
its further consideration was postponed, and the 
senate proceeded to the consideralion of executive 
business. Afier which, it adjourned, 


February 18. The vice president communicated 
to the senate a resolution passed:by the legislative 
council of Iowa, asking the passage of a law of 
congress to authorise the election of the governor of 
said territory by the people. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and referred: 

By Mr. Lian, from the legislative council of Wis- 
consin, remoastrating against the confirmation of 
the land titles of Francis Laventure, and others; 
also, copy of correspondence in relation to the con- 
firmation of a grant, by the British government, to 
Jonathan Carver, by the Nodowixo Indians in the 
year 1767. 

By Mr. Young, additional documents from the 
mayor and cominon council of Chicayo, in relation 
to the erection of a barrier to prevent inundation. 

By Mr. Buchanan, trom numerous citizens of 
eaeen nese asking an increase of duty on foreign 
Silks. 

By Mr. Sturgeon, several petitions from citizens 
of Pennsylvania, asking the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and the abolition of the 
slave trade between the states; and admission of no 
state hereafter that tolerates domestic slavery. Mo- 
tion to receive ordered to lie. 

Also, eleven memorials from diiferent quarters of 
the United States, remonstrating against the use of 
bloodhounds. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Also, from inhabitants of Washington, Pennsy}- 
vania, asking that Texas may not be admitted iuto 
the union.. Motion to receive ordered to lie. 

Mr. Clay, of Ala. from the committee on public 
lands, reported a bill to grant other lands to the inha- 
bitants of townships deprived of the 16th sections 
by Indian reservations. 

Mr, Pierce, from the committee on military affairs: 
reported a bill to equalize the pay and allowances of 
the officers of the line and staff of the army. 





On motion of Mr. Norvell, 

Resolved, 'That the committee on private land claims 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of granting 
eighty acres of land to Charles McKenzie in lieu of a 
similar quantity sold to him by the land office at Mon- 
neni Michigan, the tract so sold being overspread by 
the lake. 


The special order having been taken up, being 
the assuinption of state debts, Mr. Norvell submit- 
ted the following, which he moved should be ap- 
pended to the resolutions of the select committee: 

Resolved, That while the senate of the United States 
is fully impresssed with the importance and correctness 


itis not intended thereby to create any doubt of the 
constitutional right of the states to contract debts, nor 
of their resources, disposition, or ability to fulfil the en- 
gagements which they have contracted for ploapee of 
internal improvements as wellas for other subjects with- 
in the range of their reserved powers. 

Mr. Hubbard rose and addressed the senate for 
near two hours, when, 

On motion of Mr. Norvell, the amendment offer- 
ed by him was ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, the senate adjourned. 


February 19. The following memorials and pe- 
titions were presented and referred: 

By Mr. Ruggles, from inhabitants of Maine, pray- 
ing congress to adopt measures to adjust interna- 
tional difficulties. 

By Mr. Young, from inhabitants of Illinois, ask- 
ing that a circuit court may be held at Chicago, and 
the salary of the judge increased. ~ 

By Mr. Benton, additional documents in relation 
to salt, which he prefaced with some remarks. 

Mr. Davis, from the committee on coumerce, 
reported a bill to authorise the secretary of the trea- 
sury to use chemical or other oil in the light houses, 
and to make the necessary alterations for that pur- 

ose. 
: Mr. Young, from the committee on roads and 
canals, reported a bill to authorise a certain Mis- 
sissippi road company to enter, on credit, a quan- 
tity of land. 

Mr. Clay addressed the senate at large on the 
assumption of state debts, against the report of the 
select committee and all the several amendments. 

On motion of Mr, Sevier, the senate adjourec. 


of the principles contained in the foregoing mabe of th 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, Feb. 13. Mr. Sergeant, on leave pre- 
sented a letter from Samuel Hazard, esq. addressed 
to the speaker, accompanying a copy of the first 
volume of “The United States Register.” Read, 
and referred to the committee on the library. 

The unfinished business was the memorial pre- 
sented by Mr. Davis, of Indiana, from the national 
convention of delegates from the states of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, held at Terre Haute, in the state 
of Indiana, for the purpose of recommending such 
measures as may be best calculated to insure the 
final completion of the Cumberland road witht the 
least possible delay, which memorial Mr. D. had 
moved to refer to the committee of ways and 
means. 

And the question being on the adoption of the 
following instructions, heretofore moved by Mr. 
Cusey: 

‘‘And that said committee be instructed to report 
a bill making an appropriation of one hundred and 
lifty thousand dollars for each of the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illineis, to be expended on the national 
road in said states, in the year 1840, under the di- 
rection of the war department; said appropriation 
to be subject to all the restrictions and conditious 
of former appropriations on said road.” 

And for which instructions Mr. Pickens yester- 
day moved the following as a substitute: 

‘and that the momorial be committed to the 
committee of ways and means, with instructions to 
consider the expediency of reporting a bill in favor 
of the measure.” . 

Mr, Pickens was entitled to the floor, but yiclded 
it for the moment to 

Mr. Russel/, who (after some conversation) sub- 
mitted, by general consent, a motion that the coin- 
mittees should, on to-morrow, be called for reports 
until the hour of one. 

Mr. R. observed that it was well known that the 
committees had not been called for reports during 
the present session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Under a similar courtesy from Mr. Pickens, 

Mr. Cave Johnson mace an effort to have referred 
to the committee on enilitary Aaa the bill"from 
the ‘senate, now on the speaker’s table, providing 
for the armed occupation of Florida. 

-And Mr. Dromgoole made an effort to have re- 
ferred to the coinmittve of the whole on the state of 
the nnion the annual message of the president of 
the United States. 

But the effort in both cases proved unsuccessful. 
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Mr. Pickens then proceeded in his remarks in op- 
position to the appropriation for the Cumberland 
rvad, and addressed the house until a quarter to 
two o’clock. pag 

Mr. P. explained that he had offered his amend- 
ment as a substitute for the instructions of Mr. 
Casey; that he (Mr. P.) should vote for bis amend- 
ment, and then, if the latter prevailed, that he 
should vote against the entire proposition; a course 
which, he said, was strictly parliamentary. 

Mr. P. was followed by 

Mr. Proffit, of Indiana, who continued to address 
the house, convalsec as it was eveiy few minutes 
by bursts of merriment, until past 3 o’clock, when 
he resumed bis seat. 

Mr. Marvin, of New York, offered the following 
amendment: 

“Also, that the committee of ways and means be 
instructed to report ‘bills in accordance with the 
estimates contained in the reports from. the chief 
engineer and the chief of the topographical en- 
gineers to the secretary of war, and communicated 
to congress by the president, making appropriations 
for the year 1840, for the continuation of the con- 
struction or improvement of harbors and roads, and 
the navigation of rivers, for which appropriations 
have been heretofore made. 

Which having been reac— 

Mr. Barnard asked ‘him to accept of a modifica- 
tion of it: but before complying with the request, 
Mr. M. proceeded to address the house for half an 
hour in support of the amendment as offered, when 
the modification having been read, Mr. Barnard 
changed a word or two at Mr. Marvin’s request, so 
as to cause it to read as follows: 

‘“‘Unless in any’ particular case the committee 
shall be of opinion that the particular work ought 
to be entirely discontinued, and in such case (if 
any) the committee shall submit to this house the 
reasons which lead to such conclusions.” 

In this form Mr. Marvin accepted the modifica- 
tion as a part of his amendment. 

Whereupon, Mr. Barnard obtained the floor, and, 
it being late, moved an adjournment. He con- 
seuted to withdraw the motion, however, at the 
request of 

Mr. Blacl, from the select committe on printing, 
who, by direction of that committee, moved a reso- 
lution granting the committee further time to sif, 
the ten days to which it was limited by its appoint- 
ment being about to expire. 

After some conversation the resolution was 
adopted, and the committee had leave further to 
extend their sittings till the first day of March next. 

Mr. Bell inquired whether this arrangement 
would not rescind any contract with the public 
printer, and which was conditional in its provisions 
referring to the time of the committee rendering its 
report? 

Mr. Black said that no such contract existed.— 
The limitation of the committee to ten days as the 
period within which they must report did not aifect 
the printer elect. 

Mr. R. Garlund inquired whether that part of 
the rosolution originaliy adopted, which made the 
report of this committee the special order every day 
after it came in, until it was finally acted on by the 
house, would be infringed, or would still remain in 
force? 

Mr. Black said it would, of course, still remain 
in force. Such was the understanding of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hand succeeded in getting certain docu- 
ments referred to the committee of claims; and 
then 

Mr. Barnard renewed his motion for adjourn- 
ment, 

The house adjourned. 

Friday, Feb. 14. Mr. Rives, of Virginia, asked 
leave to introduce a resolution ordering the print- 
ing of the journal of the committee of elections in 
the New Jersey case, together with the testimony 
taken thus far by the committee in that case. 

Objection being made, and the resolution having 
been read for information, Mr. Rives moved to sus- 
pend the rules, to admit his offering it. 

Mr, Russell called for the order of the day, (which 
was a cull for the reports of standing committees). 

a. brief discussion aruse on the question whe- 
ther the motion of Mr. Rives was in order, when if 
was decided by the chair fo be in order. 

Mr. Wise appealed to his colleagne, (Mr. Rives), 
to wilhdraw his motion, on the ground that another 
colleague of his, (Mr. Botls), a memberof the com- 
mittee, but now absent from the city, desired that 
the motion for printing might be postponed until 
his return. 

Mr, Rives regretted that he could not comply 
with the desire of his colleagues; the papers referred 
to in the resolution were voluminous; if the print- 
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to read and reflect upon them. He concluded by 
demanding the yeas and nays on his motion; which 
were ordered. ; | | 

- Mr. Randolph, of N. J. moved a call of the house, 
but the motion was negatived. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, chairman of the 
coimitiee of elections, expressed a wish that, by 
‘consent of the house, he be permitted to address it, 
briefly, before the vote should be taken. 

A general cry of “Leave! Leave!”’] ; 
r. Craig, of Va. objected, and Mr. Campbell did 
not press the request. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules, and resulted as follows; 
viz: yeas 85, nays 78. There not being two-thirds, 
the rules were not suspended to allow Mr. Rives to 
‘make his motion for printing. 

Mr. Reynolds, of Illinois, made a brief explana- 
tion of a misunderstanding on his part of the mean- 
ing of something which had previously been said 
by Mr. Crabb, of Alab. on the subject of the Cum- 
berland road. : 
~The house then passed to the business of the 
morning, which was a call for the reports of stand- 
ing committees; and the committee of elections, 
which stands first in order, having been called— 

Mr. Cave Johnson rose and moved that that com- 
inittee be authorised to print the whole of the pa- 
pers now before them for their own use; and on 
that motion demanded the previous question. 

Much commotion took place. Mr. Crabb loudly 
called upon Mr. J. in justice to the committee of 
elections, to withdraw his motion. The committee 
ought to be heard; he demanded that it be heard. 

Mr. Campbell, the chairman of the committee, 
united in the request, and asked to be heard as the 
organ of the committee. 

But Mr. Johnson refused to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Briggs thereupon moved a call of the house; 
which was ordered—ayes 85, noes 58. 

The house was then called; 187 members answer- | 
ed to their names; the doors were closed; absentees 
called over, and some excuses had been received, 
when the hour of one o’clock having arrived, to 
which hour the consideration of the subject of the 
Cumberland road had been. postponed, a motion 
was made that further proceedings in the call be 
for the presentsuspended; which motion prevailing, 

The orders of the day were‘demanded; but pre- 
viously to their being called, 

Mr. Sergeant, of Penn. on leave, moved that the 
house take up, for the purpose of reference, the 
census bill from the senate. And the bill was ac- 
cordingly taken up, twice read, and referred to the 
committee on the judiciary. 

Mr. Tillinghast wished to get some amendments 
thereto, contemplated by him, printed for the in- 
formation of the house; but it was refused. 


Mr. Russell called for the reports of committees; 
but the chair decided that the orders of the day 
took precedence, the hour of one having arrived; 
and the house aecordingly resumed the considera- 
tion of the subject of appropriations for the Cum- 
berland road. 

The immediate question before the house was 
the amendment proposed last evening by Mr. Mar- 
vin, as amended by Mr. Barnard, of New York. 


Mr. Barnard being entitled to the floor, rose and 
addressed the house at large in support of the 
amendment, going into the whole policy of works 
of internal improvement, especially those com- 
mencei by the general goverment and still in pro- 
gress; the obligations of the compromise bill; the 
policy of the existing administration on these sub- 
jects, as exhibited by the president’s message and 
the report of the secretary of the treasury, &c. &c. 
He continued to speak until 3 o’clock. 


Mr. Crary, of Michigan, then obtained the floor, 
and addressed the house until five o’clock. In the 
course of bis remarks, Mr. C. criticised at great 
length, and with much severity, the military cha- 
racter and services of general Harrison, and dwelt 

articularly, (amongst other things), on the order of 
Battle of Tippecanoe, with a view to show the ab- 
sence of the skill and talent which were attributed 
to that officer. 

Mr. Lincoln made it a point of order, that it was 
not in order to put aside the important business of 
the country for the purpose of irrelevant debate of 
this nature on a distinct and definite proposition 
pending before the house. 

Mr. Crary allued to the great latitude of debate 
allowed to other gentlemen Without interruption, 
and, in obedience to the general cry of ‘go on,” 
proceeded to the end of his remarks, several yen- 
tlemen making specific motions that he should 
have leave todo so, and Mr. Ogle, of Pennsylvania, 
expressed the conviction he felt that no true friend 
of gen. Harrison would be afraid to listen to all the 


Mr. Crary having concluded, the speaker gave 
the floor to Mr. Goode, of Ohio, who holds it for to- 
morrow. And then the house adjourned. 

Saturday, Feb. 15. The order of the day was the 
memorial presented by Mr. Davis, of Indiana, from 
the national road convention, composed of dele- 

ates from the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
eld at Terre Haute, in the state of Indiana, for 
the purpose of recommending such measures as 
may be best calculated to insure the final comple- 
tion of the Cumberland road with the least possible 
delay—which memorial Mr. D. had moved to refer 
to the committee of ways and means. 

‘Mr. Goode, of Ohio, being entitled to the floor, 
rose to address the house; when 

Mr. Sergeant made an effort to get the census bill 
reported from the committee on the judiciary, stating 
that the marshals were waiting its passage that they 
might enter on their duty in taking an enumeration 
of the population of the union, and that he presum- 
ed no amendments would be offered to the bill, and 
no discussion had upon it. 

But Mr. Tillinghast stating that he had an amend- 
ment to offer, and suggesting the probability that 
others might also be proposed, , 

Mr. Goode courteously declined to yield the floor, 
and then proceeded to address the house for three 
hours, chiefly in reply toan attack made yesterday 
by Mr. Crary, of Michigan, on the military charac- 
ter of general Harrison, and particularly: his ar- 
rangements in thebattle of Tippecanve and con- 
duct on that memorable occasion, and down to the 
time of the resignation of his command. Mr. G. 
made large reference to historical testimonies and 
official documents in support of his statements. 

He resumed his seat about half past three o’clock, 
and was succeeded b 

Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, who also replied to Mr. 
Crary’s military critique, which he lashed with mer- 
 ciless severity, exciting great merriment in the 

house. He continued to speak till he had gone 
through this part of his speech, and was about en- 
tering on the immediate subject before the house, 
in relation to the Cumberland road, when he yield- 
ed, at a late hour, to a motion for adjournment, and 
the house thereupon adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 17. Mr. Jones, chairman of the com- 
mitttee of ways and means, moved to suspend the 
rules to enable him to introduce a resolution that the 
house will, to-morrow, at one o’clock, resume the 
consideration of the pension bill. 

Mr. Jones now moved his resolution to take up 
the pension bill to-morrow, at 1 o’clock; and on that 
motion he demanded the previous question, which 
was seconded, put, and carried, and the resolution 
adopted. 

Mr. Sergeant, chairman of the judiciary commit- 
tee, appealed to Mr. Corwin, who was still entitled 
to the floor on the Cumberland road question, td 
give way to allow him to report froin his committee 
the census bill. 

Mr. Corwin said that he understood it to be the 
decision of the chair (and he believed the dicision 
to be a correct one) the debate on the Cumberland 
road. could not be resumed at this time without a 
vote of the house. 

Mr. Lincoln here insisted that, by the rules of 
the house, it was now in order to present petitions. 

Mr. Corwin, resuming, said that he feared to yield 
to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Sergeant),lest the subject should not be re- 
sumed, for in that case it would require a vote of two- 
thirds to take it up. 

Mr. Lincoln insisted on his motion that the house 
proceed to receive petitions; he expressed regret 
that he was constrained by pressing this motion to 
interfere in the progress of the gentleman’s speech, 
to which no man had listened with more pleasure 
than himself; but if the petitions were not received 
now, it would be two weeks before the opportunity 
would occur again. 

Mr. Corwin appeared to be hesitating, when the 
hall resounded with cries of “go on, Corwin.” He 
then moved that the house do now resume the con- 
sideration of the instructions proposed to be given 
to the committee of ways and means in relation to 
the Cumberland road. 

The motion prevailed; ayes 79, noes 56. 

The house having thus determined to resume the 
subject, and Mr. Corwin being entitled to the floor— 

Mr. Sergeant renewed his request,and Mr. C. 


the judiciary committee the éensus bill, which was 
read g¢twice, and referred to the committee of the 
whole_on the state of the union; Mr. 8. expressing 
his earnest hope that the bill would be taken up im- 
inediately after the pension bilL 

Mr. Corwin then, at. length, proceeded with his 
speech, and advocated with much eagerness the in- 
structions to the committee to report a bill making 





gentleman hiad to say. 


appropriations for the Cumberland road. 


giving way, Mr, Sergeant, by consent, reported from | 


Mr. Corwin spoke till twenty minutes past thr 
o’clock, and, when he concladva, the oneakas ave 
the floor to | 

Mr. Bell, who yielded it fora moment to enable 
the speaker to present to the house the followin 
message from the president of the United States; 
To the house of representatives: oy 

I submit to congress a communication from the 

secretary -of the treasury, repeating suggestions 
contained in his annual report, in regard to the ne- 
cessity of an early provision, by law, for the pro- 
tection of the treasury against the fluctuations and 
contingencies to which its receipts are exposed, 
with additional facts and reasons in favor of the pro- 
priety of the legislation desired. 
The application assumes that although the means 
of the treasury for the whole year may be equal to 
the expenditures of the year, the department may, 
notwithstanding, be rendered unable to meet the 
claims upon it at the times when they fall due. This 
apprehension arises, partly, from the circumstance 
that the largest proportion of the charges upon the 
treasury, including the payment of pensions and the 
redemption of treasury notes, fall due“in the early 
part of this year, viz: in the months of -March and 
May, while the resources on which it might other- 
wise rely to discharge them cannot be made availa- 
ble till the last half of the year, and partly from the 
fact that a portion of the means of the treasury con- 
sists of debts due from banks, for some of which de- 
lay has already.been asked, and which may not be 
punctually paid. 

Considering the injurious consequences to the 
character, credit and business of the country, which 
would result from a failure by the government, for 
even so short a period, to meet the engagements; 
that the happening of such a contingency can only 
be effectually guarded against by the exercise of 
legislative authority; that the period when such disa- 
bility must arise, if at all, and which, at the com- 
mencemeni of the session, was comparatively re- 
mote, has now approached so near as a few days; 
and that the provision asked for is only intended to 
enable the executive to fulfil existing obligations, 
and chiefly by anticipating funds not yet due, with- 
out making any additions to the public burdens, I 
have deemed the subject of sufficient urgency and 
importance again to ask for it your early attention. 

M. VAN BUREN. 

February 17, 1840. 


On motion of Mr. Jones, the above message was 
referred to the committee of ways and means, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Bell rose and said that he felt a little embar- 
rassed as to an application which had been made by 
friends around him. Some gentlemen were under 
the impression that this discussion would be continu- 
ed from day to day, until the subject was disposed 
of; but he apprehended that, if not terminated this 
evening, it would go over to this day two weeks, un- 
less a special order should be made in relation to it. 
Other gentlemen had expressed an anxiety to have 
an opportunity, during the remnant of the evening, 
of presenting petitions, which could ‘only be-done 


-by an order to that effect, or by unanimous consent. 


And, again, other gentlemen had expressed their 
anxiety to have the question taken at some early 
day, and their fear that, if this evening was passed in 
discussion, no opportunity would be given to take 
the question. He was ready, in courtesy and in 
justice to the business of the house, to yield to any 
reasonable proposition which might be made. If it 
was the sense of the house that the question should 
be taken immediately, he would not occupy its 
time in any remarks, however desirous it mnight be 
to him to submit a few observations. Or, if it was 
the sense of the house to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the subject to a particular day, he 
would acquiesce. Whatever course the house 
might think proper to adopt, he should feel himself 
constrained, in courtesy, to accede to. 


Mr. Casey would make a suggestion.» The 
original proposition as to the instructions was offer- 
ed by himself. So far as he was concerned, he was 
willing to forego the desire he felt to address the 
house, and he believed that he might say for a num- 
ber of the friends of the measure, that they were 
willing and anxious to take the question this even- 
ing. Other subjects would come up on which 
gentlemen might have an opportunity to express 
their views on all the various matters which had 
been brought into this discussion; and, in order that 
the subject before the house might be referred to the 
committee, (if it was the pleasure of the house so 
to do), and that the committee might act upon it, he 
hoped the question might be taken -this evening. 


Mr. Bell said he understood, then, that no gentle- 
man wished to speak. 


Mr. Rhett begged to remind gentlemen of what 








‘they themselves had said, that it was their desire 
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that the question should be discussed in all ifs bear- 
ings fully; and that, after it had been discussed, the 
question should be taken. 
gentlemen had spoken against the appropriation, 
and that nine had spoken in favor of it. 

' Some further ccuversation followed, the result of 
which was that : 

Mr. Bell proceeded in his remarks, and continued 
to address the house until a little before 5 o’clock; 
when, in accordance with suggestions from gentle- 
‘men about him, Mz. B. offered a prenosition extend- 
ing the time fur the reception of petitions and me- 
morials until the first: day of March. 

Objection was made, and some proceedings had, 
when it appeared that no quorum was present. 

Mr. Bell then—on the understanding that he 
would be entitled to the floor for the purpose of 
closing his remarks when the subject next came up 
in ‘order—gave way toa motion to adjourn, which 
prevailed, ; 

And the house adjourned. 

‘Tuesday, Feb. 18. The journal having been 
read— 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, rose and asked permission 
to submit a resolution, extending the time for the 

esentation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. Cave Johnson reminded the house that there 
were some important propositions to come up to-day. 

Mr. Davis did not wish, he said, to interfere with 
any special orders. There were many petitions 
and memorials yet to be presented, and there was 
one very important subject in the shape of a memo- 
rial new before the house, (the memorial under dis- 
cussion for some days past, in relation to an appro- 
priation for the Cumberland road). It was impor- 
tant that gentlemen should be fully heard on that 
subject, and that the action of the house should be 
had. 

Mr. Turney objected. 

Mr. Jones, of Virginia, said that there was a very 
important subject now under discussion before the 
committee of ways and means, upon which they 
expected to report to-morrow and upon which ac- 
tion would be indispensable between this and the 
time to which probably the debate on the Cumber- 
land road might be extended, if such a resolution 
was to be adopted, action could not be had. 


Mr. Lewis Williams would observe, he said, in } 


reply to the remarks of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Jones), that it would be in the power of 
a majority of the house at any time to put an end to 
the debate on the Cumberland road by the applica- 
tion of the previous question. 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, then moved a suspension 
of the rule, for the purpose of introducing the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was read for information: 

Resolved, That the time for the presentation of peti- 
tions be extended and continued until the first day of 
March. 

Mr. Turney called for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to suspend the rules, which were ordered, 

Mr. Petricin moved a Call of the house, which 
was refused. 

And the question was then taken, and decided in 
the negalive—yeas 91, nays 66; (not two-thirds 
voting in the affirmative, as 1equired by the rule). 

So the rules were not suspended. 

The business first in order was the resolution 
heretofore submitted by Mr. Campbell, of South 
Carolina, from the committee of elections, the pend- 
ing motion was on the demand, heretofore made by 
Mr. Cave Johnson, for the previous question. 

Mr. C. Johnson said he wished to offer an amend- 
a in lieu of the one he had offered the other 

ay. 

r. Campbell, of South Carolina, said he had 
been instructed by the committee of elections to 
accept the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee the other day as a modification of 
the original resolntion. 

The speaker said that as the previous question 
was pending, there could be no debate. If the 
gentleman wished to modify, he could do so. 

Mr. Cuve Johnson then offered the following 
amendment in lieu of the above, offered by bim on 
a foriner day. 

‘That all the proceedings and papers before the com- 
mitiee of elections in relation to the New Jersey elec- 
tion be reported to the house by the committee, with a 
statement of the names of the individuals who received 
a majority of all the votes given at the elections for 
members of the 26th congress, in that state, and that 
the same be printed for the. use of the house and the 
comniittee, and that said committee have leave to have 
such other papers and documents In relation to other 
contested elections pending befure them printed by the 
public printer of congress.” 

Mr J. then said that he had been called on by 
various metbers of the house to withdraw the de- 
mand for the previous question; and also by several 
members of the committee, who desired to give 
some explanation as to their course; and although 


He believed that three 





he had been of opinion that his public duty required 
him to make the motion, yet,.as the substitute 
which he had now offered covered the whole ground, 
he was willing to withdraw the demand. 

So the call for the previous question was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, (chairman of 
the committee of elections), then rose, and entered 
at some length into a statement of the proceedings 
of the committee; speaking especially in regard to 
his own course as a member of that committee, and 
in vindication thereof. 

At one o’clock, Mr. C concluded; when the 
speaker, first having given the floor to Mr. Fillmore, 
announced the special order of the day, being the 
consideration of the pension bill. 

On motion of Mr.~Jones, of Virginia, the house 
resolved itself into committee of the whole on the 
state of the union, (Mr. Lincoln, of Massachusetts, 
in the chair), on the bill making appropriations for 
the payment of the revolutionary and other pen- 
sioners of the United States for the year 1839. 

The amendments of Messrs. R. Garland and Un- 
derwood, was debated by Messrs. Tillinghast, Rice 
Garland, White, of Kentucky, Triplett, Jones, 
Wise, Evans, Graves, Curtis, Bell and Pope, and 
was not terminated till past 5 o’clock, when the 
committee was brought to a vote on Mr. Garland’s 
amendment to the bill, proposing to limit the time 
within which advances should be made to pension 
agents; which amendment was rejectea by a vote 
of 78 to 52. 


Mr. White, of Kentucky, then moved to amend 
the bill by striking out all after the enacting clause, 
and inserting the following: 

“That the secretary of war, with the approbation of 
the president of the United States, be, and he is hereby 
authorised to transfer the unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations heretofore made to the different classes of 
the general pension fund, to any of those classes of 
which the specific appropriations may be deficient, for 
the purpose of meeting the various claims upun any of 
the classes of said general pension fund.” 

On this amendment the vote was taken by tellers. 
and resulted as follows: yeas 52, nays 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, the committee then rose 
and reported the bill to the house. 

Mr. Curtis moved an adjournment, but, the yeas 
and nays being ordered, withdrew the motion. 

Mr. Clifford, of Maine, moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. Lewis Williams renewed the motion to ad- 
journ. 

The yeas and nays,were again ordered, and, be- 
ing taken, resulted as follows: yeas 22, nays 116. 

So the house refused to adjourn. 

The previous question was thereupon seconded, 
put and carried, and the main question being on 
engrossing the bill, and’ ordering it to a third read- 
ing, it was decided by yeas and nays as follows: 
yeas 135, nays 0. 

So the bill was ordered to its third reading. 

It was then read a third time, when Mr. Turney 
demanded the previous question, which was se- 
conded, put, and carried; and the bill was then 
passed. 

The house then, at 6 o’clock, adjourned. 


Wednesday, Feb. 19. The speaker laid before 
the house a communication from the post office de- 
partment; which was referred to the committee on 
expenditures in the post office department. 

Mr. Carter, of Tennessee, appealed to Mr. Fill- 
more, of New York, who had the floor on the sub- 
ject of printing certain papers before the committee 
of elections, to yield it that he might offer a resolu- 
tion which he indicated, but Mr. F. declined, ap- 
prehending it would lead to debate. 

The chair then announced that the subject before 
the house wa3 the resolution heretofore offered by 
Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, with the amend- 
ment of Mr. C. Johnson, and that Mr. Fillmore, of 
New York, ws entitled to the floor. 


Mr. Petrikin rose to order, insisting that it was 
not in order for the member of one of the commit- 
tees of the house to refer, in the house, to what had 
passed in the coinmittee. 

The chair decided such to be the rule. 

Mr. Fillmore remonstrated, and a long debate on 
order asose. Mr. F. insisting on the necessity of 
his stating facis in vindication of the committee, 
and the chair insisting on the rule: Mr. F. bad 
proceeded some time, and was reading a resolution 
which had. been adopted in committee, when the 
quesinn of order was again raised and discussed by 

essrs. .Cave Johnson, W. Thompson, Smith, of 
Maine, Petriin and Rives. 

At length, a motion was made that Mr. Fil/more 
have leave to proceed, and the question being put, 
the yeas were announced to be 95, when Mr. Dun- 
can demanded the yeas and nays. 


eo 


| 
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Mr. Fillmore then moved that he have leave to 
read what it was proposed by the resolution and the 
amendment to print. aes 
Poh Briggs peas at . or any other member, 

right to demand the rea of any 
which it was moved to print. es, seo 

The chair decided that this did not apply to pa- 
pers before a committee, and that Mr. F. could not 
demand the reading of the papers in question. 

From this decision Mr. Adams took ana peal 
which was warmly supported by Mr. Smith, o Con- 
neeura ina brief speech of great spirit and anima- 
ion. ‘ 

But further proceedings on this subject were cut 
off by the expiration of the morning hour. 

The orders of the day were called, and after an 
effort by Mr. Rives to have them postponed, in order 
to go on with the pending debate, were voted—yeas 
97, nays 92. < 

The first order was the reference of a bill from 
bee none to continue the works on the Red river 
raft. 

Mr, Biddle, who had moved instructions to ac- 
company the reference of the bill, had the floor to 
speak to those instructions, but yielded it at the re- 
quest of 

Mr. Jones, chairman of the committee of ways 
and means, who reported a bill additional to the act 
for the issue of treasury notes. 

The bill was read at large, referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the union, and 
ordered to be printed, 

Mr. Jones made an effort to get it made the special 
order for Monday week, to continue such every day 
until disposed of, but did not succeed. 

Mr. Biddle then took the floor on the senate’s bill 
to continue the work in removing obstructions in 
the Red river raft. He continued tospeak until a 
quarter past three. 

Mr. B, having concluded, 

Mr. Cross, of Arkansas, made some statements 
showing the condition of the raft; what had been 
done; the means necessary to complete the removal, 
&c. He insisted on the injustice of abandoning the 
work, and dwelt on the advantages to be derived 
by the government of the United States (as well by 
the people of that region) by its completion. 
Prompt action, he said, was necessary, if any was 
to be bad, in making it useful, and giving to it full 
effect. 

Mr. C. called for the reading of sundry documents 
from the war department, showing the urgent ne- 
cestity of action; which were ted at the -clerk’s 

able. 

Mr. Rice Garland regretted that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Biddle), had brought into 
this discussion some of the“ topics on which he had 
spoken, and urged upon him to withdraw his objec- 
tions, that the bill might be referred to a committee. 
Much, if not ail of the information which the gen- 
tleman songht to elicit, might be found in the docu- 
ments which had been laid on the tables of members; 
and even if it were not so, he, (Mr. R.) hardiy 
thought that instructions were appropriate in regard 
to this matier. So great were the wants of the 
people, and, indeed, of the government itself, arising 
out of this obstruction, that the agent, in the ab- 
sence of funds, had been induced to call on the peo- 
ple to aid hisn, and bad procured an advance of 
$7,000 from the bank, to prevent the work from be- 
ing absolutely destroyed. But, at the same time, 
the agent had never undertaken to pledge the faith 
of the government. All he had done was to express 
the hope that the governinent would reimburse the 
amount, and on that alone the advance had been 
founded. He had never given any assurance. No 
charge had been made of a misapplication of the 
funcs; and, if any step was to be taken, the better 
plan would be to make a representation of his con- 
duct to the execulive, and not to adopt a course the 
effect of which would be to embarrass the people in 
having this great work completed. The agent had 
certainly violated the strict letter of his duty; in 
that he (Mr. G.) did not justify him; but he did not 
think his conduct had been such, under the circum- 
stances, as would justly lay him open to severe 
censure. 

Mr. G. also dwelt on the advantages to arise from 
the completion of this work, and on the necessity of 
a large appropriation for that purpose. The sinail 
appropriations which were from time to time made 
were ineffectual, because, whilst men were workin 
at one end, the raft was forming at the other. This 
bill made an appropriation which was to clear it.—- 
He hoped, therefore, the gentleman would with- 
draw the instructions, and suffer the bill to be re- 
ferred at once. : 

Mr. Beally then obtained the floor, and expressed 
his desire to make a few remarks; but he gave way 
to a motion for adjournment; which prevailing, 

The house adjourned. 
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American Vespucci, who recently sailed from New 
Orleans for Havana, is said to have written a work on 
this country. We perceive that some of the small fry 
of the press call in question her ability to write a wor 
of the kind.. The honorable Joseph M. White, of 
Florida, informed us last summer, that he had read a 
portion of her volumes—the portion devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the institution of slavery as established in 
this country—and, that it was, beyond all comparison, | 
abler than any thing else that he had ever seen upon 
that interesting and important subject. 

[Louisville Journal. 


Arkansas coal. Mr. Walker, a gentleman practi- 
cally acquainted with coal mining operations, left at 
our office, a few days since, a specimen of excellent 
anthracite coal, which he had procured on land be- 
longing to Mr. E. B. Alston, at Spadra Bluff, in John- 
son county, a few yards from the bank of the Ar- 
kansas. Irom a partial experiment we made in burn- 
‘ing it, we think it the best we have ever scen, from the 
fact’ of its igniting more freely than any coal of the 
kind used east of the Alleghanies.. This is the” first 
anthracite we recollect hearing of being found west of 
the mountains, and will no doubt prove a profitable 
source of business to the miners, and an economical 
fuel for domestic and manufacturing purposes. Mr. 
Walker has leased the land of Mr. Alston, and gone 
to the north to procure laborers acquainted with the 
business, with a view of immediately entering on the 
prosecution of it. We have no doubt that in a few 
months such of our citizens as wish for a more eco- 
nomical fuel than we have heretofore been using, will 
be aole to obtain a supply of this coal, which will make 
a saving of full fifty per cent. in the cost of the article. 
The mere price paid for hauling wood in Little Rock, 
would more than pay the whole cost of the anthracite. 
The additional comfort of its use will prove a great in- 
ducement to burn it, when our citizens once become 
acquainted with it, and familiar with the process of ig- 
niting it, the difficulty of which is the only objection we 
over laud urged against it. One good:tire of it, will, 
in ordinary weather in this climate, last the whole day 
without replenishing, and prove a saving, not only of 
money, but of the annoyance of constantly replenishing 
a wood fire to preserve an even temperature. 

[Arkansas Giazette. 


Attempt to rob the Union bank. An attempt to rob 
this institution was made on Thursday night last.— 
During the absence of a clerk who sleeps in the bank, 
some person effected, by the aid of false keys, an en- 
trance through the front door, and next attempted the 
iron vault which is on the same floor. In this they 
were unsuccessful, in consequence of the breaking of 
the key. 1 

On Vriiday morning an eflurt was made by the of- 
ficers of the institution to open the vault, but the key 
would not enter. A. blacksmith was sent for, who 
took off the door, when the broken key fell out. It is 
of brass, and ‘retains much wax about it, showing that 
the robbers had evidently taken its dimensions on a pre- 
vious visit—or by the aid of what is technically called 
a “dub key.” 

As these fellows may visit some other institution in 
this city, it would be well to provide a heavy dose of 
lead and **Dupont’s best” for their reception. 

[Buffalo Com. Adv. Feb. 9. 


Bloodhounds.—The Florida: war. ''The recent impor- 
tation of bloodhounds into Florida, to be used for the 
purpose of tracing the Indians to their coverts in the 
swamps and hammocks, has caused considerable dis- 
cussionin many parts of the country. A correspon- 
dence on the subject submitted by the secretary of war 
to the chairman of the committee on military affairs in 
the senate, goes to show that the importation referred to 
was made by the authorities of Florida, and that. the 
dogs are to be used “as guides to discover the lurking 

laces of the Indians, and not, as has been erroneously 
beliobed, to worry or destroy them.” 

The secretary statesthat the government was _ not 
consulted on the subject of the importation of these dogs 
by the governor and council of Florida, and was igno- 
rantof the transaction until after their arrival in the ter- 
ritoiy; but the department did not feel itself justified in 
forlidjing their use. ‘The dogs, it appears, are to be 
muzzled, and each is held with a leash by a keeper who 
always accompanies the animal when engaged in fol- 
lowing the track of a fugative. [ Amer. 

The bloodhounds, lately received from Cuba, have 
been subjected to many experiments, the results of 
which have been very satisfactory. ‘l'hey follow a trail 
twenty-four hours old with rapidity and accuracy. 
S sme of them are to be employed by the troops now 
scouring the country between the mouths of the Wacas- 
sassa and Shawannee rivers, Micanopy, &c. 


Bridges over the Potomac. The long bridge, we re- 
ret to say, after, resisting the running ice for thirty 
1ours, gave wey about 11 o'clock on Monday night, 

with a tremendons crash, owing to the pressure of the 
immense bodies of ice which floated down the river. 
We are also sorry to learn that about two hundred 
yards of the bridgs have been entircly swept away, in- 
cluding the draw and the buildings occupied by the 
bridge keeper on the Virginia side of the river. By this 
unioward occurrence, travelling to and from the south 
will be seriously impeded, and much inconvenience 
arise to the citizensof this district especially. 

We are also sorry to learn that the chain bridge 


the reach of injury, has been considerably damaged, | 
and that it will probably be impassable for ‘ soy Logg 
at, Int. 


Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. The arrival of the 
brig Drone at Boston, has furnished the Journal of 
Commerce with letters and papers from Buenos Ayres 
of the 14th, and Montevideo the 20th December. From 
these we learn (according to a summary prepared to our 
hands in the Evening Post) that the representative 
house of Buenos Ayres had passed a decree declaring 
the leaders of the insurrection in the southern part of 
the province to be outlaws, and promising, “after the 
termination of the present’ glorious war of liberty,” to 
reward the officers, soldiers and civil employers in the 
“infected district,” remaining faithful to the government 
with donations of land. 

The Gaceto of 9th, contains despatches with particu- 
lars of the rout of about one hundred Inaians, who had 
made an incursion on the Santa Fe frontier; thirty 
were killed and they lost all their plunder. 

T'wo actions took place on the 23d and 29th Novem- 
ber, between detachments of the hostile armies in the 
province of Corrientes, in both of which the troops of 
governer Lopez were victorious. In the first, accord- 
ing to the official account, seventeen of the revolution- 
ary party were killed, and as many more taken prison- 
ers, together with one thousand horses. Ricardo Lopez 
Jordan, the leader of the party, was among the pri- 
soners, and had arrived at Buenos Ayres under guard. 
In the second affair, about eighty of the revolutionists 
were kilted including a captain and two ensigns. 
“Eleven were made prisonérs,” says the official de- 
spatch, “including the abominable brutal unitarian, co- 
lonel Pratricia Maciel, and ensign Ramon Espindolas, 
both of whom have been shot this day, expiating by 
their death their horrid crimes and treason. On our 
part we have unfortunately had four killed and five 
wounded.” 


Canals. The Cincinnati papers state that the Miami 
canal has been opened for business since the 10ih inst. 

The canal from Cleveland to the Ohio river was to 
be opened for trade throughout its whole length, on the 
17th inst. ‘This is an unusually early resumption of 
canal navigation. 

The Pittsburg Gazette of Tuesday says, that the 
cross-cut canal will be open for navigation, according 
to present expectation, as soon as the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio canals. ‘The cross-cut canal connects the 
Ohie canal with the town of Beaver on the Ohio river 
—thus opening a communication between the first 
named work running through the heart of Ohio, and 
the great Pennsylvania improvements terminating at 
Philadelphia, and by the opening of the tide water ca- 
nal in the spring, at Baltimore also. 


City bank at Buffalo. The state comptroller has 
given notice by ai advertisement in the Evening Jour- 
nal that the notes of the city bank of Buffalo will con- 
tinue to bé received at par for all state dues, and that 
the inost eilective measures will be adopted to realize 
a sufficient sum of money to pay allthe bills or notes 
of that bank with as little delay as possible. 


Mr. Clay. ‘The distinguished senator from Kentuc- 
ky, proposed to visit the scenes of his boyhood and the 
place of his nativity, in the county of Hanover, Vir- 
ginia, on the 22d of this month. The whigsof Rich- 
mond are preparing to receive Mr. Clay with the 
strongest demonstration of their respect and attach- 
ment. A meeting was held at the city hal!, on Friday 
evening last, tv euter into measures for the reception. 

The Richmond Whig says: “Thousands wish to 
join in the dinner and ball which Mr. Clay’s presence 
will give rise to. Whigs from all quarters of the state 
will flock to Richmond, to take partin honoring the 
illustrious citizen who has literally filled ‘the measure of 
his country’s honor.’ Ladies from the country around 
for hundreds of miles, will desixe to be present at the 
dance.” 


Dragoons, We omitted to mention, a few weeks 
since, that a detachment of.70 dragoons, belonging to 
the Ist regiment, had passed up, on the steamboat ‘I'ri- 
dent, on their way to Fort Wayne, to strengthen the 
garrison of that place. ‘They were under the charge 
of capt. E. B. Birdsall, of the 8th U. S. infantry, and 
were a fine looking body of young men. Capt. Bird- 
sall passed down on the ‘Trident, on Saturday last, on 
his return, having left the detachment at Fort Smith. 

[Arkansas Guzette, Jan, 15. 


Earthquake. About three o’clock on the morning of 
the 30th January, many of the people of St. Louis 
were aroused by the shock of an earthquake, which 
sensibly shook the houses. One of the watchmen 
stated that the shock was accompanied by a loud re- 
purt or no'se, and that the shock was sufficient to shake 
the icicles from the eaves of the houses. 


Election of presidential electors in Pennsylvania. The 
day on which the state of Pennsylvania votes for the 
presidential election, has been changed by the new 
election law. It will take place on the first Wednes- 
day of December, 1840. ‘The state will consequently 
be the last in which the choice takes place. 


Fires. There has been a destructive fire at Spring- 
field, Ohio. ‘The only particulars which we have yet 
seen are contained in the. following hasty note, under 
date of 14th instant, published in the Columbus Jour- 


nal. 
$ Half past two o'clock, A. M. 
A fire broke out this evening, which has nearly 





above Georgetown, which was supposed to be beyond | 





burnt ourtownup. The large buildings burnt Oppo- 


end 


site the Buckeytaitd several smaller ones south of jt. 
P. Murray’s building on the corner east of the Buck- 
eye was burnt, and_allof its contents. We have got 
but little town left. It was with the greatest exertiuns 
that we saved Mr. Werden’s property arid our stables. 

The Illinois State Register says, that on the 21th ult. 

e large steam mill at Hillsboro, Ill. was consumed. 
Abvut two thousand bushels of wheat were destroyed. 
The loss was estimated at from 12 to 15,000 dollars. 
No insurance. a 


Governor of Virginia. Thos. W. Gilmer, the whig 


candidate, was elected governor of Virginia by the 


legislature of that state, on the 8th ballot, on ‘Tuesday, 
last. He received the precise number of votes neces- 
sary to a choice, the democratic senator from Accomac 
district, Mr. Poulson, voting for him. He is to enter 
upon the discharge of the duties of the office on the 4th 
of March next. 


Indiana cotton. A Bombay paper of October 26th 
received in New York, says—“We understand that 
the court of directors have’ engaged twelve Americans to 
proceed to this country for the purpose of improving the 
cultivation and cleaning of cotton, and that they may be 
shortly expected to-arrive in Bombay.” 


Kentucky iron mountain. It appears Missouri is not 
the only state which contains an iron mountain. Near 
Greenville, Kentucky, about thirteen miles from Green 
river, there is said to be a hill, the surface of which 
includes about 5,000 acres, almost entirely composed 
of iron ore. A letter to the editors of the Louisville 
Journal, gives some account of this great mineral for- 
mation, the property of Messrs. Buckner and Churchill, 
who have commenced mining operations and erected 
a furnace on the spot. ‘The writer says— 

“At the point where the enterprising owners have 
commenced mining, the stratum was at first about 8 
feet thick. It has rapidly increased to upwards of 18 
feet. ‘I'he lower surtace dips and the upper rises, the 
first about three inches, and the other over one inch 
to the horizontal foot. Hence, after penetrating the 
hill 60 feet farther, the stratum of ore will be more than 
40 feet in thickness, and near the summit of thé hill 
will exceed’ several hundred feet. From the uniform 
dip of the lower, and rise of the upper surface, there 
is every reason to believe that it increases to a vast 
thickness. ‘I‘hat the top of the stratum preserves an 
angle elevation equal to that of the hill, is, for a consi- 
derable distance, very obvious. ‘T'he entire mass afier 
removing a slight covering, not over two feet in depth, 
is goud and pure ore, the whole of which without re- 
jecting any part, is fit for the furnace without washing, 
cleansing or separation; and every 100 |bs. of it, by ac- 
Aual test yields {rom 40 to 45 Ibs. beautiful metal.” 

Within a short distance of this vast iron region, coal 
is found in abundance. The navigation of the Green 
river will soon be opened by means of locks and dams 
so as to afford tree communication with the Ohio, so 
that great facilities are afforded for the successful work- 
iag of these mines. 


Maryland stocks. 'The American contains the fol- 
lowing extract “from an intelligent merchant in Lon- 
don to his correspondent in this country, dated the 
19th December.” We are gratified to learn by it, that 
there is an improvement,in American securities, more 
especially those of Maryland.” 

“American stocks are better, but particularly Mary- 
land sterling, since Barings & Co. have taken the 
agency—they are worth to-day seventy-eight to seven- 
ty-nine per cent.” 


New York business concerns. The following sombre 
account of aflairs we copy from the New York Ex- 
press of Saturday last: 

Many of the banks resemble in their business: ap- 
pearance the dry good storesin Pearl street. ‘The of- 
ticers like the merchants, are there, but they are with- 
out customers. ‘The paper that is offered, is now, a 
large portion of it so weak, that they find it difficult 
to select sufficient on which to make their loans. — In- 
deed, in the experience of nearly forty years, through 
periods of embargoes, wars and vavious restrictions on 
commerce, we have never seen less spirjtand courage 
among merchants than at the present fime. Those 
that are in debt find it next to impossible to realize 
any thing. ‘Those out of debt, and these are few in- 
deed, have no wish, nor is there any inducement to 
make new engagements. Not only are the mercantile 
branches of trade aflected, but the mechanical suffer in 
the same proportion. ‘The mechanics are out of em- 
ploy, and ata season of great suffering too. No plans 
are on foot for building; and some of our best contrac- 
tors have had to give up. The capitalist who lives on 
his movey is also an equal sufferer, for his stocks have 
depreciated, and have fallen, in some instances fifty 
per centum. Real estate has declined to a point not 
known—rents, particularly stores, are 30 to 50 per cent. 
down. This is a gloomy picture, we know, but it is 
not more gloomy than the fact justifies. 


Teas. It is computed that the average annual con- 
sumption of tea in different countries, is as follows: 
France, 230,000 lbs.; Germany, 2,000,000 Ibs.; Holland, 
2,800,000 Ibs.; Russia, 6,500,000 lbs.; United States, 
8,060,000 Ibs.; Great Britain, 38,000,000 Ibs. 

lt is estimated_according to the latest advices from 
England, that the stock of tea at present in London, is 
35 000,000 Ibs. 


Texas. ‘The estimated increase of the population of 
Texas during the past year is 100,000. 
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